





THE THEATRE. 





Some Personal Reminiscences of 
E. A. Sothern. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 


S I sit down to write these recollections of one of the most 
original and popular actors of recent days, the following 
letter, written some thirty-seven years ago, lies before me. 


“Sir,—The press of business, previous to the closing of our season, 
has prevented my answering your note earlier, and I now write to assure 
you that I witnessed your performance at Weymouth with much pleasure. 

‘Our company for next season is complete, and from my connection with 
Mr. Keeley I am not quite my own master, but as I shall be aéene in 
Management next September, I shall be happy to hear from you about 
Easter time, when I will enter into communication with you respecting 
an engagement at my theatre. 

“In the meantime I hope you will keep yourself in constant practice, 
without which natural talent is of little avail. I thought your actions in 
‘Used Up’ very good indeed, but in Claude Melnotte it suggested itself to 
me that you occasionally ‘ preached’ too much instead of giving vent to 
the impulse of the character. In the third act, when you brought 
Pauline to your mother’s cottage, you were scarcely subdued enough in 
your action. The head erect, with eye to eye, bespoke too much in your 
part the injured man rather than one who had deeply wronged another. 
Your entrance in the first act should have been, I think, more excited and 
rapid. . The character of the young Frenchman should at once be 
developed to his audience by an exhibition of that enthusiasm consequent 
on his village victory, which afterwards wins for him the soldier’s laurels 
on the field of battle. You will, I am sure, excuse my pointing out to 
you what struck me as errors in your conception. I would not do so but 
that I think you are in possession of talents that may one day work their 
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way in London, provided they are properly cultivated. Your faults 
generally were those of a novice, which practice will conquer. 
“Pray accept my best wishes for your success, and hoping to hear from 
you at the time I have stated, 
“ Believe me, 


“Yours truly, 
“ 16th October, 1851.” “CHARLES KEAN.” 


The would-be actor to whom Charles Kean addressed these 
lines was Edward Askew Sothern, then on the very threshold 
of his theatrical career, and, as a remarkably accurate summing- 
up of the young artist’s capacities, it is surely worth preser- 
vation. 

In parts such as that of Sir Charles Coldstream, Sothern 
always was “very good indeed.” . When, at the zenith of his 
fame, he again essayed the character of Claude Melnotte, even 
his most ardent admirers must have owned that he “ preached 
teo much.” : 

, It is not, however, my purpose to pen more than a sketch or 
Sothern’s acting powers, and. try to give a little fresh insight 
into his life, for it seems to me that in some recently published 
works he is merely mentioned as the impersonator of one 
brilliantly successful part, and as the perpetrater of many 
elaborate and more or less heartless practical jokes ; therefore I 
wish, while there is yet time, to speak of him as I knew him. 
I knew him very intimately indeed, well enough to appreciate 
his merits and to understand his faults, and I found him to be 
one of the most tender, considerate, and warm-hearted of friends. 
When I first met Sothern, the struggling Weymouth days ot 
1851 (though he always cherished Charles Kean’s letter) were: 
long ago past and gone; he had won his spurs on American 
boards, his “talents had worked their way in London,” and as. 
Lord Dundreary of the Haymarket he was the idol of the day. 

What a handsome, active, enthusiastic being he was! What 
outlets were necessary for his superabundant flow of animal life 
and spirits! The ink-pot into which I dip my pen is made out 
of a horse’s foot, and there is inscribed upon its silver lid, “The 
Hoof of Blazes, the Favourite Hunter of E. A. Sothern; killed 
while hunting with Baron Rothschild’s Hounds.” Fox-hunting 


was in its turn one of Sothern’s outlets, and he took it up with 


an enthusiasm that was absolutely intense. The “Blazes” 
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incident was only one of many. “I killed ‘Blazes,’” he wrote 
(I possess a veritable pile of his hunting letters) “‘ with the 
Baron’s hounds—jumped him into a road, met a cart at full trot, 
the old woman in it got frightened, pulled the wrong rein, and 
up we came—smash—crack—against each other. The result 
was fully eighteen inches of shaft broken off 27 the poor beast’s 
body! I had him shot at once.” Such adventures, together 
with the excitement and fatigue of the thing, with the Hay- 
market performance in the evening, must have been trying 
enough, but he seemed to exult in it, as witness the following. 
“T’d a grand day on Saturday with Heathcote’s old pack. Had 
to take a special train from East Grinstead to Clapham 
Junction, got to Richmond 7.10, on the stage 7.30.” Or again, 
“T had a clinking run yesterday, and as fast as any I ever was in. 
I rode a powerful six or seven year old brown Irish horse, up to 
fifteen stone, beautifully temperate, a lovely hack, so cocky, 
A1 action, fast enough for any hounds (carried me amongst the 
first half-dozen all-the run), and a bold, grand fencer. He’s 
been very neatly fired over the curb bones, but is as sound as 
a bell. I am awfully tempted to buy him, but I have already 
too many.’ And again, “As for ‘The Fenian,’ he’s the best 
mover / ever was on, handsomer than ‘Blazes’ and much 
faster. Coming from a stone-wall country, the banks and 
ditches seemed to puzzle him a little; hedges he ignored 
and went bang ¢hrough them. A rattling fall or two will cure 
him of that fancy. I was cautioned, “ Mind he doesn’t unseat 
you with his tremendous bounds.’ On the contrary, he never 
even moved me in the saddle—charmingly elastic—but so beau- 
tifully smooth in his action. He’s up to fourteen stone, and 
close on thoroughbred ; he blistered my groom’s hands all over 
when merely exercising him, and it only proves how they ruin 
horses’ mouths, for when he found he could play with his bit, 
and wasn’t going to be worried, a child could have held him. 
He’s worth £200. I gave £50!!! Why? He’s not every one’s 
animal.” In truth, Sothern’s animals (for in those days he 
would ride anything) were not every one’s animals, and, like all 
really ardent sportsmen, he delighted in thinking that he had 
“picked up, for an old song,” a valuable horse that less adven- 
turous men would hesitate to mount. Here is an account of a 
hunter of this description that rejoiced in the name of “Spots.” 
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“I hunted to-day with a swell hunting man who does the 
Duke of Beaufort’s regularly, went to look at his horses, &c. 
I asked him if he knew ‘Spots.’ He replied, ‘ Rather, con- 
sidering I’ve been after him for two seasons.’ 

“«,S. “What's his character ?’ 

““W. ‘The best animal in the country, temperate but bold 
and very fast.’ 

“.S. ‘Why didn’t you buy him ?’ 

“W. ‘ Baillie wanted £300 for him.’ 

“.S. ‘Is he worth it?’ 

“ W. ‘Every penny, but it was over my figure.’ 

“|S. ‘T’VE bought him!!!’ 

“ W. ‘The devil you have?’ 

“.S. (nods.) 

““W. ‘Well ’'m d——d! How on earth did you get him?’ 

“\S. (explains—and price—&c.) 

“ W. ‘Well, I can’t account for his not selling him to some ot 
ourmen. He’s losing his nerve, and “Spots” was getting too 
much for him, temperate as heis. You've got a treasure, and 
if you don’t like him—send him here.’” 

I might go on thus quoting ad infinitum, but will content 
myself with two more extracts. 

““T had a nice opportunity yesterday on ‘ Blazes’ of pounding 
the huntsman, who looked so crestfallen that I gave him a 
sovereign asasop! After this little incident the various short 
runs consisted of the huntsman’s trying to pound me. Con- 
sequently we had it eézrely to ourselves ALL DAY, and he picked 
out the damnedest, baulkingest, biggest (I never could spell 
that word, and I’m not sure whether there oughtn’t to be two 
or three more b’s and g’s in it) fences he could find. He rodea 
grey thoroughbred, and he and ‘Blazes’ had a lively time 
of it.” 

In 1871 Sothern wrote from New York :— 

“We remain here eight weeks, then Boston for three, Phila- 
delphia for three, &c., &c., &c., then New York again in April, 
and home in May. But I must come again in December and 
stay a year, and then retire and 

HUNT 


the rest of my LIFE!!!” 
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This dream was never realised, and, oddly enough, in later 
years Sothern entirely lost his love ot horses and hunting, 
declaring that salmon-fishing was the only sport worthy of the 
name. This he followed with the same eager and restless 
enthusiasm. 

“Tam going,” he writes, “to have some magnificent salmon- 
fishing in June and July. I have rented thirty-nine miles of the 
best Canadian river, and I and three friends will whip it for six 
or eight weeks. It is eighty miles away from civilisation. We 
camp out,—Indian tents, bear-shooting, rising by daybreak, 
going to roost 7 p.m., and leading the most primitive life 
possible. A friend of mine fished there last year, and the 
average weight of his salmon was iglb., the smallest 8lb., the 
largest 39lb. 

ee * * * 

“You'll find them the best and handsomest rods in Eng- 
land. I caught a 47}b. salmon the other day with my salmon- 
rod and a single gut, and my rod is precisely the same as 
yours.” 

But Sothern was enthusiastic in small things as well as great. 
Here is a letter in which he speaks of a very ordinary looking 
blackbird which he used to keep, and make much of, in a 
wicker cage at his house in Harley Street. “I am glad you 
like the blackbird,” he writes (he was leaving on a prolonged 
provincial tour and had begged me to find a home for the 
creature), “7 was very, very proud of him.” There is something 
refreshing in the thought that this actively engaged man, who 
was ever rolling two lives into one, could find time in which to 
be “very, very proud” of a caged and (as far as my experience 
of him went) songless blackbird ! 

Those who, like myself, knew Sothern well, will bear me out 
in saying that a more regular or prompt correspondent never 
lived. Every letter that he received was quickly answered, 
every application that was made to him received some response. 
Like every actor of note, he was plagued, almost beyond 
endurance, by the manuscripts of would-be dramatists. ‘Great 
heavens!” he used to say, “every fresh man that I meet has 
either written a play,—or wants to sell wine.”” And yet, whenever 
he saw the least hope in the work submitted to him, he was ever 
full of courtesy and encouragement. “If ever,’ he wrote to a 
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young author who had timidly submitted a small piece to him, 
“if ever you write a piece that I can squarely and fairly say 
‘go ahead with,’ I'll do my very d——dest to make it a ‘hit.’ 
Get to work on it, and I'll nurse it in America and bring it back 
full-grown. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
assisting in a great success for you, only don’t let me make a 
mistake. Frame not a pretty simple love story, let me tell you 
where the “ends of acts” come in (experience alone can smell 
that), and above all be Auman in every word you write. But 
‘Oh! it is so easy to advise and so difficult to do,’ say you, and 
naturally too. It IS. Don’t write fora Séar, don’t write for 
me, write for every first-class company, every part A1 in its class 
and proportion. All I can add is, that I'll put my whole soul 
and heart into it, and no one, save you, shall ever know I even 
suggested. Pull your head together with a 4/0/, simple, natural, 
true to nature. Love is /ove all the world over. There is no new 
way of handling it, BUT a real, genuine, honest, self-sacrificing 
love scene would be a ‘dead certainty’ in its effect on old and 
young. Real hearts beat much alike; we all know that. 
Thousands of years ago they did,—they do now and ever will.” 

“‘ Get your pieces printed,” was a piece of advice that Sothern 
gave to unacted dramatists of more or less promise. “Tom 
Robertson,” he wrote, “used to get all his plays kept in type, 
scene by scene. He said he couldn’t judge the effect till he read 
them in type.” 

An admirable lesson was conveyed in this way. “ Write your 
pieces in /elegrams. I mean by that, that all you inexperienced 
authors write so much too much, and I would have you go 
through your speeches and sentences from a telegraphic point 
of view. Here, for example, is a speech that would cost half-a- 
crown to send along the wires. Just look through it again, and 
see if, with the same sense conveyed in it, you couldn’t cut it 
down and send it fora shilling. Overhaul your pieces in this 
way, and, depend upon it, you will improve them. The public 
of to-day have got used to telegrams, and prefer them to the 
polite correspondence of the Richardsonian days.” 

Sothern carried this theory of his into practice, and was a 
yery strong believer in the efficiency of the use of the theatrical 
pruning knife. The last time I saw him act (it was almost 
the last time that he played on English boards) a singular 
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and almost painful thing occurred which made him declare 
most emphatically that audiences. cared little or nothing about 
dialogue, and that the more a piece was “cut” the better 
would be its chances of success. The play of the evening was 
“David Garrick.” Sothern was so nervous, ill, worried, and un- 
happy, that (to those who knew it) it seemed almost impossible 
that he would get through the evening. He did very well, 
however, carrying the house (and a crowded house it was) with 
him as usual, until the final act, when, kneeling by the side of 
the yielding Ada Ingot, Garrick has to tell the touching story 
of his early life, of his parents’ objection to his choice of a 
profession, of his disobedience to their wishes, of his triumph as 
an actor, and of his continued remorse for his mother’s broken 
heart. “Ada,” began poor Sothern, “ I had a mother once,—I had 
a mother once;” he then looked vaguely round the house, and, to 
those who knew him and his then state of health, it was clear that 
the words had left him. The voice of the prompter was heard ; 
Ada, with her averted- face half hidden in her handkerchief, 
endeavoured to give him the missing lines; but it was of no 
avail, the words were hopelessly, irretrievably gone. “I had 
a mother once,” he repeated, and then with a sigh, cutting 
the Gordian knot, he concluded by giving the final words ot 
the speech— My mother was dead. Her tears weigh upon 
me yet.” The audience applauded, and, all else going well, 
“David Garrick” came to its usual brilliant termination. Smok- 
ing his cigar that night, Sothern asked me if I had noticed the 
contretemps. I could not say no, but, anxious that he should 
not distress himself about it, I told him that I did not think that 
it could have been observed by those who were not very familiar 
with the play. “Observed!” he said, “but I should think it 
was observed! ‘Why, the scene never went so well. It wasa 
chance cut, but it was a good one. ‘I had a mother once ;—my 
mother is dead.’ That is allthat the public want. They don’t care 
to be troubled about such inane details as Garrick’s becoming a 
famous actor and drawing a big salary, or with the old lady’s 
inconsistent broken-heartedness. ‘I had a mother once ;—my 
mother is dead.’ That sums up everything; it’s all the public 
want, and it’s all that in future they'll ever get from me in the 
last act of ‘ Garrick.’ ”’ 


Speaking of this play reminds me that I was present at its first 
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performance. This was given, tentatively, at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Birmingham; and after it was over, Sothern, 
who was always keenly anxious about his new parts, and rarely 
satisfied with his own performances, emphatically declared that 
the whole thing was a failure, and, as far as he was concerned, 
would never be heard of again. Luckily his own judgment was 
overruled by that of his friends and advisers, and, next to 
Dundreary, Garrick became his most successful impersonation, 

But a second Dundreary part was the thing for which Sothern 
always longed, and at which he continually aimed—a part 
which he could really “create” and build up, and call his own. 
Many were his efforts in this direction, but not one was 
genuinely successful, and one, at least, was (in London) an 
absolute failure. Of ‘‘Home,” at the Haymarket, he was not at all 
Sanguine, for in it he had not a part after his own heart ; but 
concerning it he wrote, “‘‘ Home’ is a great success, every one 
giving me far more praise in the part than I deserve. I played 
so nervously the first night that I fully expected a cutting-up in 
the papers. However the public is satisfied, and I always 
acknowledge the verdict it gives Avo or con.” 

Here, however, was the hope of better things. “I’ve a great 
part (I expect another Dundreary success) in my next piece, 
which I shall try in Birmingham.” This part was Sir Simon 
Simple in H. J. Byron’s “Not such a Fool as he looks.” 
He did try it in Birmingham, and, wonderfully made up, in a 
wig so flaxen that it was almost white, and presenting a clean- 
shaven and boyish face, scored a splendid first-night success. 
According to his wont, however, he was dissatisfied and wanted 
both part and piece altered. “Byron demands Sir Simon 
Simple back again,” he wrote a few weeks later on. “I’m not 
sorry, though it’s a lot of work thrown away.” How Byron 
himself made the part popular in London every one knows; 
and subsequently Sothern recognised the fact that he had 
thrown away a chance. Again he wrote, “I am about to 
produce another comedy, ‘ Birth,’ by Tom Robertson. I’ve 
much faith in it,—a pretty plot, and my part peculiar and 
original.” This he played in several provincial towns, and 
‘the audiences heartily endorsed his privately expressed opinion; 
but, although after the first performance he telegraphed, “Birth 
‘a genuine HIT!” he again suffered from want of confidence, 
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and, as far as I know, he never played this “peculiar and 
original part’ in London. 

The London failure to which I have alluded was “The Crushed 
Tragedian,” otherwise known as “The Prompter’s Box,” of H. J. 
Byron. This also (after a great American success) he “ tried” in 
Birmingham, and the keenness of his disappointment at the Hay- 
market must have been terribly aggravated by the enthusiasm 
with which his performance had been on the previous night 
received by the provincial playgoers. Before he stepped on to 
the Birmingham boards he was doubtful about it. “It was a 
great hit in America,” he said, “but the question is how it will 
be received in England.” The Midlanders, at least, were not 
slow to answer the question. The house was packed, the recep- 
tion of Fitzaltamont, in his wonderful dress and make-up, was 
immense, and the piece and performance were received with 
boisterous acclamation. The judicious, however, shook their 
heads, and it was a significant fact that in the leading local 
paper of the next day there was no notice of “The Crushed 
Tragedian.” When the performance was over I went round to 
see Sothern and to take him home. “He has just gone,” said 
the stage-door keeper, “and he told me to tell you that you 
would find him” (giving me acard) “at this address.”” Knowing 
that he had not had time to change his dress, I thought at first 
that he was playing me one of his notorious and never-ending 
practical jokes, but finding that he was not in his dressing-room 
I went to the place named, and there I found him, close on 
midnight, in all the travesty of “The Crushed Tragedian,” as 
“The Mammoth Comique,” being photographed under the 
glare of the electric light. It was a curious sight, and one that 
I am unlikely to forget—the wonderfully painted and disguised 
face, the gaudy and exaggerated costume, the carefully studied 
pose, and the eager and excited interest of the sitter! With this 
quaint companion I returned to the theatre that he might 
change his dress, and over his after-supper cigar that night he 
became almost deliciously enthusiastic. ‘“I have got my second 
Dundreary success,” he declared. “I didn’t know how ‘ Fitz’ 
would go in England, and, mark me, this means five hundred 
nights at the Haymarket!” Full of assurance he left me the 
next day for London; in the evening “The Crushed Tragedian” 
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was produced at the Haymarket, and—well, the fate of that 
version of Byron’s play is a matter of theatrical history. 

The next day he wrote, “An organised system to d——n the 
piece. Rows of hissers! We'll see who'll win!” 

We know now who won, and I fear that the loss of that game 
told heavily on poor Sothern’s heart. It is not for me to defend, 
in the face of abler critics, “The Crushed Tragedian,” but I 
think that all who saw the impersonation will allow that it con- 
tained many touches by no means unworthy of the creator of 
“‘Dundreary.” It was, however, “caviare to the general,” and, 
as a matter of consequence, failed to attract. 

For obvious reasons I only make mention in this small 
chapter of theatrical history of pieces that Sothern either first 
“tried’’ in country towns, or never played in London. His 
Haymarket achievements are known to all lovers of the stage. 

Of new pieces, and ideas for new pieces, his busy brain was 
always full. Dundreary shown under new conditions was 
always with him a favourite notion, and I once heard him say, 
with a half laugh, after nervously thrashing out a number of 
ideas in this connection, “‘‘ Dundreary’s Funeral’ wouldn’t be a 
bad title, would it?” There was to be a piece called “The 
Founder of the Family,” in which the father of Dundreary and 
his brother Sam were to be introduced to the public. The manu- 
script of this play is in existence, and the idea of it is excellent. 
The “Founder” is depicted as a kind-hearted, aristocratic 
Englishman, absolutely without a memory—an elaborated and 
altogether whimsical, but always gentlemanly, Mr. Gather- 
wool. I believe that Mr. E. H. Sothern intends to try this 
piece in America; he possesses much of his father’s peculiar 
talent and method, and I hope and believe that he will succeed 
in it. Ina piece that was written for (but never acted by) his 
father by Messrs. Robert Reece and Maddison Morton, and the 
title of which has been altered from “Trade” to “The Highest 
Bidder,” he has already won fame and fortune. 

Sothern always very much regretted that he had not had the 
chance of creating the character of Cheviot Hill in Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s excruciatingly funny comedy “Engaged.” “It is what I 
have been waiting for for years,” he declared ; “it would have 
fitted me like a glove.” Few playgoers who remember Sothern’s 
quaint method, and bear in mind Gilbert’s ingeniously conceived 
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character, will in this instance doubt his judgment. In Cheviot 
Hill he would very likely have found his “second Dundreary 
success.” But for ill-health he would have played the part in 
New York, and, knowing that Americans have no associations 
with the “ Cheviot Hills,” he proposed to alter the name of the el 
character to “The Marquis of Piccadilly.” The last work upon 
which I saw Sothern engaged was the study of the play specially 
written for him by Mr. Gilbert, entitled “Foggerty’s Fairy.” When 
this piece was produced by Mr. Charles Wyndham at the 
Criterion it did not prove a great attraction, but I, who heard 
Sothern read it, and was thus able to understand his grasp of a 
very peculiar character, believe that in his hands it would have 


been a striking success. His carefully marked copy of the 
play is before me now. 
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Stage Pageant. 
By R. K. H. ] 


E are far removed from the time when Thespis acted his 
plays in a cart without scenery of any kind, save that 
provided by the hand of Nature—the mountains, the island- 
studded sea, and the groves of olive. At the present time no 
piece will go down without elaborate set scenes, laboriously 
built up to represent something which appears natural only to 
the eye of the man whose notions of nature are derived from 
studying it as represented on the stage. There must be rooms 
in the houses of moderately well-to-do citizens furnished with 


a gorgeousness which could only be met with in the mansion 

of a millionaire, and our actresses must wear costumes so 

magnificent that the majority of self-respecting women in pri- ; 
vate life would not look at, much less put on. For whose benefit my 


| is all this? 


Not for the manager’s, whose bill for the produc- 
| tion of a new piece is thereby doubled; not for the author's, 

who has to take care that each of his acts requires only a single 
a | set, and who in consequence is put to all manner of shifts in 
a | his efforts to reconcile with probability the appearance of his 
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characters in places and under circumstances where in real life 
they would never be seen; certainly not for the intelligent 
playgoers, whose one desire is to see a good play well acted, 
and whose eye is offended by a burden of scenery which tends 
to distract his attention from the plot and the acting, while his 
ear is vexed by the “how sweetly pretty” of those who visit 
a theatre merely to get away from the boredom of an evening 
at home, and who understand as much of the merits of the 
play and the actors as they do of quaternions. This winter 
I have for the first time for some years visited sundry panto- 
mimes. Now a pantomime was in my youth a form of enter- 
tainment to which children were taken to be amused, and by 
which they were amused. I can remember how I laughed when I 
saw “ The Golden Goose ” and “The Man in the Moon,” and how 
the hundreds of other children present laughed too; and yet I 
suppose the scenery with which they were given would not now 
be thought good enough for a second-rate theatre in a third-rate 
town, while the dressés and appointments would only be con- 
sidered fit to be taken to a rag shop. Still children laughed in 
those days, and now they do not ; and, after all, the vazson @étre 
of a pantomime is to produce laughter. The wealth of dis- 
play in the endless processions and marchings to and fro, the 
crowds of more or less beautiful young women in gorgeous 
costumes, the long ballets danced by’ girls, many of whom 
seem to have but the slightest notion that dancing should be 
graceful, and that the carriage of the body and the movements 
of the arms are asnecessary—if not more necessary to grace- 
ful dancing than the movements of the legs. Why these 
niggers and acrobats and topical song singers, all of whom can 
be seen so much more comfortably and to so much greater 
advantage in any music hall? Two-thirds of these melancholy- 
producing items seem to be introduced simply to give time to 
the stage carpenter to build up a new set, to serve as a back- 
ground to a fresh display of unnecessary magnificence and 
graceless posturing. It is high time that some protest should 
be raised against all this useless spectacle, which simply serves 
to bolster up pieces which without it would never hold their 
place on the stage for a week, and which do not deserve to hold 
it for a day; and while the pieces at some houses are merely 
pegs upon which to hang scenery and dresses, some dramatic 
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criticisms, as the “St. James’s Gazette” rightly observes, 
sound like extracts from the “Journal des Modes.” To read 
them one would think that the dressing of a part was every- 
thing, the interpretation of it nothing. Of course there must 
be, or at any rate there must be supposed to be, some reason for 
all this extra splendour and spectacular display. “It fills the 
house,” say its defenders, “there’s money in it.” But I very 
much doubt whether it does not keep as many people out of the 
house as it brings into it. Not unfrequently of late have I 
heard young people of an age, when to me at any rate panto- 
mime was a delight, say, “Oh, I.don’t want to be taken to, the 
pantomime. It is so dull.” Well, when the children do not go, 
papa and mamma do not go either. Will no one try a good 
old-fashioned pantomime with a short introduction—I won’t 
insist upon its being in dumb show, wonderfully comic as are 
these dumb-show introductions acted by competent panto- 
mimists,—a moderately long harlequinade with plenty of alarums 
and excursions, street rows, red-hot pokers, and the like, and a 
transformation scene at the end instead of in the middle, so 
that those who do not care for spectacle may get away with- 
out losing any part of the performance which is of genuine 
interest? I mean that the hot poker and all that may still be 
found in modern pantomime, but I must confess I was so bored 
before the harlequinade commenced that, along with very 
many others, I made my escape after the transformation scene. 
If, however, it should turn out that to fill one of the great 
homes of pantomime gorgeous dresses and magnificent scenery 
are essential, while wit, delicate fancy, and pantomimic capa- 
city are mere surplusage, surely this is not so with the serious 
drama. There, at least, good acting and a good piece will fill 
the house and hold the audience, whatever the scenery may be 
and however modest the dresses. A thousand-guinea mantle 
cannot heighten the effect of the acting of a Sarah Bernhardt, 
though it may distract the attention of the spectator, and so 
make him miss some delicate touch which would otherwise not 
have escaped him. Within the last six months I have been to 
many matinées. Three of them, at least, have been well worth 
going to, both on account of the excellence of the play and 
the goodness of the acting. Yet at one of them the. scenery 
was ludicrously inadequate, and at the two others both scenery 
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and dresses were of a very modest description. And yet I do 
not suppose that any one present at any one of these perform- 
ances ever gave a thought to the scenery or dresses. The 
pieces were interesting, the acting excellent,—what more could 
anyone want? And, indeed, no one did want anything more. 
Of course, I do not say that the scenery is of no importance. 
It does give one a shock to see an act of “ Othello” played in 
the Crescent at Bath. But then incongruity distracts the atten- 
tion as much as too elaborate splendour. In the matter ot 
dress, too, Ihave no desire that there should be a return to the 
old style of the “Adelphi Guests.” All I contend for is that 
the ‘piece and the acting shall be the first consideration, the 
scenery and the dresses the second—that the setting should not 
be looked on as of greater value than the gem. If the eyeis , 
to be pleased, as undoubtedly it should be, let it be so rather by 
the graceful movements and carriage of the performers than 
by the clothes they wear and their stage surroundings. At 
present grace is but little cultivated by English actors ; in fact, 
I do not think it would be going too far to say that they pay 
less attention to graceful carriage and movement than actors 
of any other European nation. Not long ago I was present at 
the performance of a new piece, in which the effect of an admi- 
rably, I may say perfectly, acted scene was, to me at least, com- 
pletely marred by the singular want of grace of the actors and 
actresses, and all of them ranking high in the profession, who 
played in it. The carriage of almost all Englishmen is de- 
plorable, as must strike anyone who returns from a stay of any 
length in Germany, or any other country where the people are 
well drilled and set up; still it is not necessary to carry realism 
to such an extent that because the citizen is ungraceful in 
private life the actor should be so on the stage. It is because 
I would have more attention given to elocution, acting, and 
graceful deportment, that I wish to see less paid to elaborate 
scenery and splendid dresses. 
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‘6 Rose.” 
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A STORY. 
By F. HAMILTON-KNIGHT. 


VERYONE knows Frank Dudley—that is not his real name, 
but, being aware of his excitable nature, and not wishing 
to incur his displeasure by divulging his personality without 
permission, I have given him this pseudonym. Handsome 
Frank, clever Frank, Frank the cynic, the sceptic, and, above 
all, the woman-hater—yes, woman-hater, in spite of the fact that 
he is adored by the fair sex more than any other actor of the 
present day. He duly receives every year some hundreds of 
letters from anonymous admirers, and enough floral tributes to 
stock a florist’s shop. The letters ultimately repose in the waste- 
paper basket, and the flowers go to the hospitals. No one ever 
heard Frank say a word in praise or favour of any woman, and 
to accuse him of ever having been wounded by the blind bow- 
boy’s butt-shaft would appear about as rational as to expect the 
wolf and the lamb to live in peace and harmony together. 
And yet this is all assumed. Frank plays his part to perfection, 
his mask is ever on his face, his armour of cynicism is well 
forged; but even Achilles was not invulnerable, and Frank’s 
heart has been wounded and torn like other mortals’, though 
he hides the scar so cleverly that none suspects its existence. 
Accident let me into the secret, and I will now tell you how it 
happened that Frank confided to me the history of his first and 
only “ affection of the heart.” 

One morning I called on Dudley at his chambers, and, as 
usual, found him still wooing the drowsy god. I soon roused 
him, and to his question as to “what I meant by waking him 
up in the middle of the night ”—it was nearly midday—I replied 
that I had called for a certain manuscript he had in his 
possession, and which I required immediately. “Oh, all right,” 
said Dudley, “give me a cigarette and take that bunch of keys 
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oh the dressing table, go into my study and open.the top left- 
hand drawer in the escrifoire, where you will find the precious 
document you require. .You can’t mistake the key, it’s a 
Brahma, the only one there.. Come back, and I will point out 
one or two points that struck me would be better for 
revision.” By some accident or the other I mistook his 
directions and opened the top right-hand drawer. It contained 
only a small ebony box, which I opened, and discovered, to my 
surprise, a packet tied with ribbon and sealed, on which was, 
written in Frank’s bold characteristic writing Malherbes’ 
charming couplet :— 
“Mais elle était du monde, ot les plus belles choses ont 
le pire destin, 
Et Rose elle a vecu ce qui vivent les roses, l’espace d’un 
matin.”—“ Rose, January 18th, 1868.” 

Nothing more. — 

“Ha, ha, Master Frank,” I thought, “you have a secret 
after all,” and I burst in on him, saying, “Dudley, you're 
a fraud; you pretend to be a woman-hater, and yet I find 
this cherished up amongst your possessions. I think I have got 
the laugh against you now.” With that I threw the packet on the 
bed. Dudley jumped up as though he had been shot, his face 
became quite pale, and he angrily demanded how I came by it. 
I replied that I found it in his drawer. “I told you,” he said, 
“to go to the left-hand drawer; this was not there; I consider 
you have taken an unwarrantable liberty in prying into my 
affairs.” I hastened to explain that the mistake was purely 
accidental, and after the first outburst of temper he calmed down 
and sat for many minutes with his eyes sorrowfully fixed on the 
worn, faded packet in his hand. Then slowly and almost 
mechanically he untied the ribbon, broke the seal, and, still in a 
reverie, took from the paper a withered rose, a letter, and a long 
tress of beautiful golden hair, which he reverentially raised to 
his lips and kissed. Lifting his eyes towards mine he said, 
“Tf the dainty head that bore this tress of hair had not been 
stricken down, my life would indeed have been full of happiness. 
Sit down,” he continued, “and in afew words I can explain 
why I cherish these relics, and what they mean to me, No one 
save myself had ever seen this packet till chance disclosed my 
secret to you this morning, and sooner than you should en- 
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deavour to elucidate the matter after your own fashion I will 
tell you the whole story. No excuses—I insist. Sit down! 
Twenty-one years ago—you needn’t look astonished, I shall be 
forty-six this year, and having commenced my career at eighteen 
I can boast that, according to Talma’s dictum, I have been a 
fully fledged actor for eight years at least. Well, twenty-one 
years ago I was playing leading business at Bristol, and 
thought that I was half way up the ladder of fame when I had 
only just mounted the lowest round. However, I pleased my 
management, I was popular with the public, and was as happy 
as the day was long. Our leading lady was Bella Vernon, a 
magnificently handsome woman with a trace of southern blood 
in her veins ; her mother, I believe, was a Spaniard. From the - 
first day we met, Bella set her cap at me, and I, young and 
foolish, having my vanity flattered by her marked preference 
and attention, was not long ere I reciprocated her feelings, and 
in the ordinary course of events the affair rapidly resolved itself 
into a strong flirtation. 

** Now the juvenile man of the company, John Maddison, had 
met Bella on many previous occasions, and had some time 
occupied with the imperious Vernon the position of favourite 
which now had been thrust on me. I need hardly tell you that 
his feelings towards me were not of the friendliest, and as I was 
aware of several discreditable transactions in which he had 
been mixed up, I took no pains to keep on even fairly good 
terms with him. Such a shallow nature as his was incapable 
of hiding its feelings, and mean petty spite on his part developed 
into open enmity. 

“Well, this was the state of affairs when one day Mr. Bloxam, 
our manager, called me into his room and said, ‘Look here, 
Dudley; I have received a letter from the daughter of a very 
dear friend of mine who is dead; it appears that her mother is 
an invalid and in sadly reduced circumstances, and the girl has 
begged me to give her a chance of alleviating their distress by 
earning a livelihood on the stage. I have consented, and she 
arrives to-morrow. I wish you, as my stage manager, to do 
everything in your power to assist her. I don’t believe in tyros, 


as you know, but under the circumstances I have stretched a 
point.’ 


“Of ccurse L-expressed my willingness to do as he wished. The 
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next day at rehearsal the call boy announced ‘Miss Rose Car- 
leon.’ I shall never forget the figure that came towards me. I 
am not good at descriptions, so imagine, if you can, a girl some 
eighteen years of age, dressed in a poor, shabby frock, yet 
bearing the signs of her poverty with the air of a queen. As to 
her face, no words of mine could do justice to it. All I remember 
is a mass of rippling, waving golden curls, and eyes of darkest 
brown that were full of modesty and trustfulness. The moment 
Bella set eyes on her I knew that Rose Carleon would meet 
with no friendship from that quarter. Two stars cannot shine 
in the same firmament, and Bella Vernon knew it. 

“T cast Rose for a small part, and as time went on she gave 
every promise of becoming an admirable and successful actress, 
At the end of the season I found it necessary to go to America 
in order to arrange some business matters for my mother. 
Naturally I took a benefit, putting up ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ I 
cast Rose to play the gentle Capulet. Vernon’s indignation 
knew no bounds, and the result was an open rupture between us. 

“Rose more than astonished me by her exquisite rendering of 
the character, and the public confirmed the wisdom of my 
choice. A few days after I left Bristol. Bella refused even to 
bid me good-bye, but Rose, with tears in her eyes, expressed 
the deepest gratitude for all Ihad done for her. I told her that 
I had only performed as pleasant a task as ever had fallen to 
my lot, and ere I bade her farewell I took her hands in mine and 
said, ‘Rose, when I return, will you be my Juliet in reality?’ 
She answered, ‘Yes, Frank, with all my heart.’ ‘But,’ I 
said, ‘the play of our lives must end happily.’ I kissed her— 
our first kiss—and we parted. Poor little Rose! how little I 
dreamed then that Juliet’s fate would be a happy one compared 
with yours ! 

“ All through the voyage her dear face haunted me, and a 
thousand times I regretted that I had not given her the right to 
accompany me as my wife. Immediately on my arrival I 
dispatched a long, loving letter to her, and as I knew that for 
some weeks my movements would be uncertain, I left instruc- 
tions that all my letters should remain for me at my hotel. . I 
duly transacted my business and returned to New York, 
anxiously expecting to find letters from Rose awaiting me, I 
was doomed to disappointment; not a line from her, but a letter 
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that I least expected in Bella Vernon’s well-known handwriting. 
She commenced by expressing her regret that we had not parted 
friends, and begging my forgiveness for her conduct, and then 
went on to tell me—I could hardly believe my eyes when I read 
the words—that Rose Carleon had married Maddison within a 
fortnight.of my leaving England. I was beside myself with 
rage and grief. How bitterly I felt within me, ‘ Frailty, thy 
name is woman!’ I would not write and reproach her ; I would 
try and blot her unworthy image from my heart. I sought dis- 
traction in work, and for more than a year played a continuous 
round of parts all over the American continent. At length, 
fairly tired out, I returned home an altered man, bitter, morose, 
and cynical. As soon as I landed at Liverpool I received an 
offer to appear at Manchester; I accepted, and duly opened 
there. My American experiences had worked a considerable 
improvement in me, and I rapidly became an established 
favourite. Yet all my triumphs seemed hollow, and adulation 
palled upon me. I only thought of what might have been. 
Well, one day I received a letter—this one.” Here Dudley held 
up the faded epistlé he had taken from the box. “I'll read it to 
you, ‘ Dear Friend,—TI am ill, but I long to see you again. I 
have something to tell you and something to beg of you. Rose.’ 
That was all, and it was written from Oldham. I hesitated as 
to what course to pursue. Why did she write to me? Where was 
her husband? But then, I thought, she is ill, perhaps in want, 
I will go. That night, after the performance, I took the train to 
Oldham and arrived at the address on her letter, a miserable, 
squalid house in a dirty by-street. The door was opened by an 
untidy landlady, who was weeping bitterly. Her first words 
were, ‘ Are you Mr. Dudley, sir?’ I replied in the affirmative 

‘Thank God,’ she said ; ‘ that poor dear girl upstairs will now 
die happy.’ ‘Die,’ I exclaimed; ‘surely ‘tis not so bad as 
that; where is her husband?’ ‘Don’t talk of him, sir; the 
brute, he’s gone away and left her, and he isn’t her husband 
after all.’ 

“«¢ What, not her husband ?’ 

**No, sir. About a week ago he came back here, drunk as 
usual, and hearing him abusing that poor girl I went upstairs to 
interfere. He told her that he had been over to Manchester, 
where he had seen you. That seemed to make him mad, and when 
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his poor wife began to cry he brutally told her to be quiet, and 
that he cursed the day when a woman he called Bella Vernon 
induced him, in order to gratify her own revenge, to go through 
the form of marrying her. I never heard such a dreadful cry as 
she gave when he told her this; then before I could stop him he 
struck her down and left the house, and two days after the baby 
was born.’ 

“Try and think what my feelings were as I went up the stairs 
into a miserable room, lighted by the flickering rays of a solitary 
candle. _ There she lay, the tender Rose I had loved so well, but 
altered so sadly that I scarcely knew her. All was changed, 
save those wonderful eyes that opened slowly as I entered. 

““«Frank,’ she whispered, ‘thank God you have come before 
I go.’ I put my‘arms round her wasted form and said, 
‘Darling, you must not go. I am here to take care of you; you 
shall not leave me.’ ‘Look there,’ she replied, pointing to a 
small truckle bed in the corner of the room, upon which I sawa 
poor little figure lying. ~“‘He gave me comfort for two short 
days and then he left me, but I know that he is waiting to show 
me the way to heaven. I shall not keep him waiting for me 
long. Listen, Frank, while I have strength to speak. I was 
wicked enough to doubt your love. Bella swore that you were 
pledged to marry her ; that you had only played with my affec- 
tion. I listened to her, and in my despair and rage did as she 
tempted me to do, and married, God help me! the father of that 
poor baby.’ 

“«* Why did you not answer my letters?’ I asked. 

“«¢T never received them. Bella must havestolenthem. Oh, 
Frank, how I have suffered! And when he told me, just before 
baby was born, how cruelly I had been wronged, I prayed for 
death, and God has answered my prayer. Forgive me, Frank; 
kiss me once more. I have loved you all this time. I love you 
now.’ 

“* Rose, my darling, do not despair, you shall not die.’ 

““*Too late,’ she whispered; ‘kiss me again,’ and as I bent 
over her and pressed my lips to hers, the candle flickered and 
went out, while I was left alone in the darkness with the cold 
deserted temples of two of the purest souls that ever knocked at 
the gates of Paradise. 

“T saw Vernon once after that. I dare not tell you what I 
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said, The weakness of the one woman and the devilry of the 
other blighted my life. Do you wonder that I am a misan- 


thrope? Poor little Rose!” Once again he kissed the tress of 
golden hair. 


“<The fairest flowers sure are most forlorn 
That cannot stem fierce fate’s relentless tide ; 
Sweet Rose breathed forth existence in the morn, 
But ere the evening, faded, drooped, and died.’” 


8 ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off 
the Stage. 


T may safely be said that there is not one single uninteresting 
page in the whole of the two handsome volumes which Mr. 

and Mrs. Bancroft have spent their leisure in compiling. And 
the dedication proves the graceful and kindly spirit which they 
feel towards the members of the profession which they so adorned. 
It is worded, “To our fellow-workers and comrades on the Stage 
we dedicate this book, for some of whom we have a deep affec- 
tion, for many others a true friendship, and with all an en- 
during sympathy.” While containing a mass of facts and 
anecdote that are most valuable with regard to the dramatic 
history of some thirty years past, the reminiscences include 
an often graphic and at all times pleasing account of pro- 
fessional struggles and -anxieties, homely joys and sorrows, 
managerial triumphs, and lively and artistic descriptions of 
the enjoyment and happiness the writers gathered when taking 
their well-earned holidays either in England or on the Continent. 
Mrs. Bancroft commences the narrative, and refers to her 
childhood as having been one of hard work and little pleasure. 
Though of good descent on both sides of her parentage, there 
appears to have been but little worldly pelf, and she describes 
her father’s character as “very like that of Micawber, with a 
strong dash of dear old Triplet, always hoping for ‘something 
to turn up,’ and always looking on the sunny side, however 
bad things seemed. to be.” ‘The kindness of Mr. Chute, of 
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Bristol, in whose theatre her career commenced, is spoken of 
in the highest terms, and it was here, as a child, that she 
was kissed by the great Macready; and naively writes she was 
so proud of it that “I did not want to wash my face again,” 
and it was here that, when playing Prince Arthur in “ King 
John,” the veteran Charles Kemble was so carried away by 
his enthusiasm in the scene where the Prince fell from the 
battlements, that he exclaimed, “That girl will be a great 
actress.” His prophecy has been amply verified—that girl was 
Marie Wilton. The first London engagement was at the 
Lyceum, then under Mr. Dillon’s management, in “Belphegor,” 
and as “ Perdita” in Brough’s burlesque of “ A Winter’s Tale.” 
In both of these Marie Wilton made hits, the latter part, no 
doubt, laying the foundation of her success as a burlesque 
actress, though it was principally in “ boys’”’ characters in that 
line that she made a portion of her fame. It is impossible 
in the space at my command to follow up the young actress’s 
career at the Haymarket, Adelphi, and Strand, where she 
became such an established favourite, and where she acted with 
poor “Jemmy” Rogers and “Little” Johnny Clarke; and it 
was with this company, while playing at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, that Marie Wilton first met her future husband. 
Mr. Bancroft, who next takes up the narrative, tells us he was 
born in Surrey, May 14, 1841, and was christened “ Squire,” 
after his grandfather, “who was a great Latin scholar,” and 
that he himself was brought up in some luxury. Mr. Ban- 
croft is blessed with a peculiarly retentive memory, and 
gives us recollections of events that occurred in his very 
early days, which would have been passed without notice 
by many boys of his age. In 1858 he went to New 
York, but only remained a short time—sufficiently long, 
however, to make him desire to revisit America. He returned 
in time to witness Charles Kean’s farewell performance at 
the Princess’s as Wolsey, and Mrs. Kean as Queen Katharine, 
in Henry VIII. From his childhood Mr. Bancroft had felt a 
passionate admiration for the stage, and he determined to join 
its ranks. He knew no one connected with it, but obtained his 
first engagement, at nineteen years of age, with Mr. Mercer 
Simpson, of Birmingham, at one guinea a week. From January 
to July, 1861, he played ¢hzrty-sex different parts. He says: “In 
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* many of them I must have been very bad, but I distinctly recall 
some small successes, and during my short engagement of thirty- 
six nights at Cork I played forty fresh characters.” Read this, 
ye young actors, in the present day of long runs. He gives an 
amusing account of his landlady, who “ was a remarkable person 
in a way, and suffered from a kind of chronic influenza which 
pervaded the poor woman’s existence ; for she had an extraordi- 
nary habit when the attacks were at their worst of entering 
articles of food in my little weekly bills, and-the more extrava- 
gant accounts of other lodgers, in this fashion, possibly by way of 
provoking sympathy: ‘ Broiled kidleys,’ ‘milce pies,’ ‘ muttle 
chops,’ § black curralt jab,’ ‘ duck and greed beas,’ ‘ sprig chickel,’ 
*‘maccarools.’” Some interesting accounts are given of meet- 
ings with the Keans, Phelps, G. V. Brooke, Robson, Sothern, 
Charles: Mathews, Frank Mathews, and many others; and he 
pays a kindly tribute to Dion Boucicault for a half-hour’s coach- 
ing he gave him as the Counsel for the Defence in “‘ The Trial of 
Effie Deans.” It will perhaps surprise some to hear that Mr. 
Bancroft made a great hit in Dublin, a city of critical audiences, 
as Bob Brierly in the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man.” It was at Mr. 
Henderson’s theatre at Liverpool that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
again met. They acted together for the first time in “Court 
Favour,” she as Lucy Morton, he as the Duke of Albemarle; and 
it was here that he was compelled to acknowledge that he “was 
already a victim to an emotion that will be sung by poets for 
ever, but which, after all, is told in four very simple English 
words—/ove at first sight.” ‘It does not become such a matter of 
surprise that Mr. Bancroft could make a success of so many 
characters that he undertook, when we learn that he possessed that 
will, determination, and faculty for hard work which, during as 
he terms it his “apprenticeship of four years and as many months,” 
made him attempt, “no one knows better than myself how often 
inadequately, three hundred and forty-stx parts.” We now come to 
the joint narrative and the taking of the Prince of Wales’s, then 
known as the Queen’s Theatre, in Tottenham Street. Mrs. 
Bancroft writes that she was very anxious to better her prospects, 
and of her anxiety to act comedy. At an interview with her 
sister, Mrs. Drake, her husband proposed that Mrs. Bancroft 
should commence management on her own account, and offered 
to lend her a thousand pounds. Mrs. Bancroft had faith in her 
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“good luck,’ and I must almost think believes in omens, as 
she quotes the fact of her having been looked upon as the 
“luckiest bairn”’ when quite a baby, and of an old woman beg- 
ging a “scrap” of her hair to bring her good fortune. A strange 
incident occurred on the afternoon of the opening night. Her 
mother and sister, Mrs. Drake,:were driving, and Mrs. Wilton 
was painfully nervous as to the success of the new venture, when 
raising her eyes she saw on a direction-post ‘‘ Mary’s Place, 
Fortune Gate”—kindly, and, as they proved, prophetic words. 
At the same time I think that from Mrs. Bancroft’s persistently 
carrying out the spirit of the Wilton motto, Perseverando, and 
her acting up to the managerial one that she had adopted, Du 
courage et de la bonne humeur, the secret of her success may well 
be guessed. The taking of the Queen’s was a bold venture. It was 
in a wretchedly poor neighbourhood, some distance from fashion- 
able quarters, and when it had been set thoroughly in order there 
was but £150 left of the £1,000 advanced. Mr. H. J. Byron 
had entered into a partnership with Mrs. Bancroft, by which he 
incurred no pecuniary risk, but was to write plays exclusively 
for her. The theatre opened on Saturday, April 15, 1865, with 
“A Winning Hazard,” written by J. P. Wooler, and acted by 
Messrs. Dyas, F. Dewar, and Bancroft (his first appearance in 
London), with Miss Hastings and Miss Goodall.. After this was 
played the new and original.operatic burlesque extravaganza, 
entitled “La Sonnambula, or The Supper, the Sleeper, and the 
Merry Swiss Boy,” with Messrs. Dewar, Montgomery, Harry 
Cox, J. Clarke, and Misses Marie, Blanche, and Augusta Wilton, 
Fanny Josephs, Lilian Hastings, and Bella Goodall. The farce 
of “ Vandyke Brown” wound up the programme. The evening 
was a thorough success. In the midst of all the excitement Byron 
could not resist making a joke. The backs of the stalls were 
covered with antimacassars. Byron said, “ Everybody is de- 
lighted. Some charming people in the stalls; a very nice Scotch 
family in the front row, I don’t know them, but I’m sure they are 
Scotch because I heard a lady say, ‘Oh, there’s Auntie Mac- 
Assar !’” No arrangements had been made as to the night’s 
receipts. The manageress was afraid to take so much money 
home herself, and so it was wrapped in a silk handkerchief, and 
Mr. Albert Levy took charge of it till Monday. 

The plays given after the run of burlesque must be treated of 
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but shortly. The fortunate connection with T. W. Robertson 
resulted in the production of “Society” (1865), played nearly 500 
times ; “ Ours” (1866), played 700 times ; “Caste” (1867), played 
650 times; “Play” (1868), played 106 times (never revived) ; 
“School ” (1869), played 800 times ; “M.P.” (1870), played 156 
nights (never revived). Nearly 3,000 performances of the Robert- 
son comedies! Next to. these in success, in their order, were 
“Diplomacy,” “Masks and Faces,” “Money,” “Fedora,” “Peril,” 
“Sweethearts.” Then came “School for Scandal” and “London 
Assurance,” Prince of Wales’s ; “Odette” and the “‘ Overland 
Route,” Haymarket ; “Man and Wife,” “ An Unequal Match,” 
and “A Hundred Thousand Pounds,” at the Prince of Wales's ; 
and “Lords and Commons,” “The Rivals,” and “ Plot and 
Passion,” at the Haymarket, were fairly successful. The plays 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s which failed were “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “How She Loves Him,” “Tame Cats,” 
“Wrinkles,” and “Duty.” On Thursday, January 29, 1879, the 
last performance of the Bancrofts took place at’the little theatre 
off Tottenham Court Road, and on Saturday, January 31, 1880, 
they opened at the Haymarket with “Money” and a very 
powerful cast. The theatre may be said to have been completely 
and perfectly rebuilt and exquisitely adorned, but the pit had been 
done away with. It was a dreadfully foggy night, one of the 
worst ever known, and it did not put the old pitites in the best 
of tempers, so that when the curtain rose there was a /rés mauvats 
quart @ heure, but Mr. Bancroft “faced the anger of the few who 
made the noise,” and peace was restored. That there was no 
enmity to the acfors was proved by the reception accorded to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft. They retired from the management on 
Monday, July 20, 1885, when the first act of “‘ Money,” a scene 
from “‘ London Assurance ” (both acted entirely by past members 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s companies) were given, and with the 
second and third acts of “Masks and Faces,” formed the pro- 
gramme. The Prince and Princess of Wales were present, and 
there was such a demand for admittance, and so “ utterly beyond 
all chance of more than a fraction of it (the public) ever fighting 
its way into the theatre, that the traffic had to be turned aside 
by the police.” Mr. Henry Irving delivered an ode written in 
verse by C.S.; Mr. J. L. Toole spoke, and Mr. Bancroft took 
leave in a speech that did credit to his head and heart. Mrs. 
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Bancroft was sent for, and complimented by the Princess of 
Wales, and as Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft passed to their carriage 
after all was over they were greeted in the kindliest manner by 
the crowds that were still waiting to bid them farewell. For 
their happy intercourse with Mr. John Hare, with Robertson 
and Byron, their meeting with Sardou, their introduction to the 
stage of Mrs. Langtry, &c., and of what contains almost more 
interesting matter—the description of their happy holidays, their 
visits to the Engadine, and all they did for Pontresina—I must 
refer readers to the volumes themselves, in which they will also 
find numerous anecdotes and stories, some of which perhaps they 
may have heard before, but which are good enough to come 
across again. And beyond these there are letters from “all 
sorts and conditions of men” and women, which will bear witness 
to the esteem and affection in which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft are 
held. Ck. 


Qe 
“ All for Her.”’ 


(Suggested by Mr. John Clayton's powerful impersonation of Hugh Trevor, 
in the drama “ All for Her, the main idea of which was taken from 
“A Tale of Two Cities.”) 

Carton ! 


Thy name, inscribed in Dickens’ glowing page, 

Will live within our hearts. From age to age 

‘With clarion-voice will ring thy noble death. 

In words soft as the south wind’s balmy breath 

At eve, our sinless Saviour sweetly saith : 

‘‘No greater deed to man doth glory give 

Than life laid down so that his friend may live.” 

Behold him standing on the scaffold stair ; 

He seans the future while his features wear 

A radiant smile; he sees er children meet 

To flower-bedeck his grave, their voices sweet 

Lisp his loved name, and she, for whom he dies, 

Looks on the grassy mound with tearful eyes. 

Unselfish soul! Christ shall a crown confer 

On him whose martyrdom was “ All for Her.” 
HENRY KNIGHT. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


The unexpected death of Mr. Walter Bache occurred too late in the 
month of March to obtain record in the last number of THE THEATRE. 
Although it may appear somewhat late in the day to pay a brief tribute of 
respect to the memory of a singularly earnest and honest English musician, 
who was laid in his grave several weeks ago, I will crave my readers’ per- 
mission to do so in this place. Mr. Bache was not only a remarkably 
single-minded and conscientious man, actuated in all he did by strong 
convictions and sincere enthusiasm, but one of the most industrious and 
painstaking members of his profession to boot. His capacity for hero- 
worship was unlimited ; and the hero whom he selected for adoration, at 
an early period of his career, was Francis Liszt. To this idol he remained 
true throughout life, and ‘faithful unto death.” He had barely com- 
pleted his twentieth year when he made the acquaintance of the great 
Hungarian virtuoso, under whose tuition—more especially for ¢echnigue— 
he placed himself. Liszt took a great liking to the quiet, shy, hard- 
working English stripling, and carefully indoctrinated him in his (Liszt’s) 
artistic views as well as executant methods. Bache came to him 
thoroughly grounded in musical science, and fully prepared to be taught 
the “higher developments” of his art by the most accomplished and 
fascinating instructor of the age. At Leipzig he had assiduously studied 
theory under Hauptmann and Richter, and had been initiated in the 
mysteries of the keyboard by that prince of pianists, Moscheles. Liszt’s 
playing and teaching alike proved to Walter Bache revelations of almost 
supernatural power and beauty. They gave him a distinct cult, to which 
he ever thereafter clove, forsaking all other musical gods, and worshipping 
Liszt only, As one of my colleagues happily said of him, a few hours 
after his death, ‘“ Here was a pupil content, in spite of sneers and satire, 
to devote all his talent, all his earnings, all his energies to the solitary 
object of seeking glory for his master. Never was crusade in musical art 
more nobly, less selfishly, persevered with!” Never, I may add, were 


truer words spoken than these. Throughout five-and-twenty years Walter 
Bache laboured like a slave at his profession, in the characters of organist, 
pianist, and teacher, making propaganda in this country for the music of 
his master, frequently at great pecuniary loss to himself, and—what was far 
more mortifying to him than any mere money sacrifice—on the whole 
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unsuccessfully. ‘The Liszt cultus was a plant that never took firm root in 
British soil, profusely as poor Bache watered it with the sweat of his brow. 
Consequently, his life was engloomed by an endless succession of dis- 
appointments, and of late years one had but to look in his face to recognise 
that he was a deeply saddened man, to whom destiny had obstinately 
denied the fulfilment of his heart’s desire. 


Considered as a musician, Walter Bache was altogether devoid of genius. 
His was a receptive, not a creative nature. Neither was his playing on 
the organ and piano, of the mechanical resources of both which instru- 
ments he was a master, in the least interesting. No pianist probably ever 
practised so hard as he did, or achieved a more absolute technical 
accuracy ; but the result of his labour was eminently unsatisfactory to his 
hearers, for it lacked passion, grace, tenderness, and, above all, individu- 
ality. I remember some years ago hearing him play one of Liszt’s most 
difficult compositions, which I happened to know exceptionally well; a 
work that has been the despair of advanced amateur pianists for the last 
quarter of a century. When it was over, I observed to the man sitting 
next to me—J. W. Davison, in my opinion the ablest musical critic then 
alive—* Well, at all events he did not miss a single note of that fearful and 
wonderful composition.” ‘I dare say not,” replied Davison; “for my 
part, I wished that he had missed them all!” The cold correctness of 
Bache’s playing, unfortunately for the cause he had at heart, was peculiarly 
unsuitable to Liszt’s pianoforte music, much of which, to produce the 
effects aimed at by its composer, requires to be played with apparently 
ungovernable é/an, as though the performer were absolutely carried away 
by its wild and fiery inspirations. Bache was constitutionally unable to 
interpret works that, expounded by Rubinstein or Griinfeld, electrified and 
captivated even the sternest opponents of Liszt’s ad captandum methods 
and sensational “surprises.” Of all his master’s more distinguished 
disciples, from Biilow down to Stavenhagen, he was the least able to 
enlist the sympathies of unbelievers and doubters on behalf of the 
illustrious Magyar's compositions. During Liszt’s visit to London, two 
years ago, Walter Bache was a happy man, for the honours, public and 
private, paid to his idol, misled him into the belief that the object of his 
own laborious life had at length been triumphantly achieved. Liszt, 
beyond a doubt, “came, saw, and conquered,” like Czesar of old; but his 
‘conquest was brief and evanescent. . He had scarcely left cur shores when 
the public interest temporarily awakened in his music by his presence 
amongst us subsided, to be revived no more, as has since appeared. This 
fact, in all probability, proved the crowning disappointment of Walter 
Bache’s vexed and sorrowful career. 


Although his inborn reserve prevented him from achieving social popu- 
larity, Bache had many warm friends who liked him well; for he was a 
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most amiable, kindly, and generous man, justly credited by those who were 
his intimates with many an act of self-sacrifice and charity, His purse, 
slenderly furnished enough at times, was always open to talent in distress ; 
he never spoke unkindly of any one, and delighted in returning good for 
evil, Eminent English musicians, who were amongst his class-mates at 
Leipzig—amongst them Arthur Sullivan, John Francis Barnett, and 
Franklin Taylor—remained his staunch friends, and recognised his sterling 
worth to the day of his death. Just five-and-twenty years have elapsed 
since Bache, Dannreuther, and Armbruster simultaneously commenced 
their artistic career in London. Walter Bache held the appointment of 
organist at the Vere Street Chapel, Carl Armbruster a similar post at the 
Italian Church in Hatton Garden, and Edward Dannreuther, having 
carried away all the chief medals and prizes at Leipzig, made his début as 
a pianist of the “forward” school, being at that time as enthusiastic an 
admirer of Wagner as Bache was of Liszt. All three were destined to 
make a mark in the musical world, as steadfast, sincere, and conscientious 
artists—men of strong beliefs, unalterable convictions, and indomitable 
perseverance. The least gifted, but by no means least estimable of ‘the 
three, has been the first to leave us. His last illness, attributable to the 
wayward severity of our treacherous climate, was a short one, A large 
gathering of musicians followed his remains to their resting-place in Hamp 
stead Cemetery, on March 31, and laid lavish tribute of fresh flowers and 
evergreen wreaths upon his grave. 


“ Interviewing,” that luxuriant journalistic outgrowth—dare I say, weed? 
—which claims to be a native of American soil, is flourishing exceedingly in 
the British provincial press just now. Marie Roze, who has often been its 
captive on the other side of the herring-pond, has lately fallen a victim to 
its insidious wiles at Birmingham, with the result that a considerable 
number of her interesting experiences in connection with operatic art and 
artists, travel, and the dietetics of singers have been made public. Mrs. 
Henry Mapleson is a singularly clever, as well as a very amiable and 
beautiful woman, and what she says is so well worth listening to that I 
cannot resist the temptation of reproducing for the benefit of my London 
readers some of her causerie with the Birmingham interviewer. Apropos 
of that gentleman’s mission she observed that he was “ more merciful ” 
than the American interviewers, whom she had found very troublesome. 
“When I was last in New York,” she added, “dining at the sable @hite 
one day, a reporter sat near me throughout dinner, and made close obser- 
vation of my appetite, with a view to describing it in his paper. I was 
annoyed at such an intrusion, and determined to take my meals in future 
in a private sitting-rroom. That same night, after the opera, I was cooking 
some eggs in my favourite way when a rap came at the door. Another 
newspaper representative had hunted me out, and introduced himself by 
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saying that, though one of the New York sheets had ‘ got ahead’ of him 

over ‘ Madam’s’ dinner, he should ‘ make out’ for it over the supper. The 

following day a sensational article appeared on ‘A Prima Donna’s Mode of 


cooking Eggs,’ and there were illustrations of the event in one of the 
pictorial papers.” 


—_—————. 


According to Marie Réze nearly all the great cantatrici of the present 
day are passionately fond of animals. She herself goes about on tour with 
three dogs and two parrots; Adelina Patti is always accompanied by a 
talking parrot and two toy terriers; and Ilma de Murska was wont to travel 
with five dogs, half-a-dozen birds, and two monkeys. In Liverpool once 
the proprietor of the hotel in which fair Ilma had put up, would not allow 
her to stop in his house on account of the damage her pets were doing to 
his furniture. She was mortally offended at being told to turn out, and 
threatened to leave England at once and for ever if immediate and full 
reparation were not made to her for so gross an insult. Being a hasty- 
tempered little woman, she sent for her impresario, and told him that unless 
her dear animals were allowed to lodge in that very hotel she would cancel 
her engagement and straightway depart to “other climes.” Fortunately 
for him he succeeded in inducing the hotel-keeper to clear out the rooms 
and allow hired furniture to be brought into them at the management’s 
expense. One of Marie Réze’s parrots sings ‘Comin’ through the Rye” 
with praiseworthy accuracy. I have heard him do it over and over again ; 
but, as she says, “‘ he only gives matinées,” it being his will and pleasure to 
“‘ go to perch ” at half-past seven p.m. She tells a good story, den trovato, 
se non vero, about one of these birds much talked about for its singing 
powers when Adelina Patti was last in the Empire City. As it was for sale 
the Diva sent Nicolini to inquire its price. The bird-fancier asked a large 
sum ; but Nicolini, having heard the parrot perform, went back to his 
gifted wife and told her that she certainly ought to purchase it. She 
desired that it should be sent to her hotel, in order that she might judge 
of its accomplishments before buying it ; but its owner refused to permit 
it to leave his premises until it should have been paid for, on the ground 
that “parrots were frequently upset for a time by change of scene.” 
Adelina, therefore, had to go to his shop, where she heard the bird go 
through its répertoire, and was amazed by its versatility. Forthwith she 
disbursed the extravagant amount fixed as its price, and took it away with 
her. ‘From that day to this,” says Marie Roze, “the parrot has never 
sung a note ; for, you see, the man who sold it was a ventriloquist, and had 
done all the singing himself.” 


With regard to voice-culiure, Mrs, Henry Mapleson is of opinion that 
Paris is just now the best school for female singers, and that * Marchesi is 
the finest teacher of light sopranos, and Viardot of dramatic sopranos. 
There are,” she adds, ‘‘a good many so-called teachers in Milan, whose 
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chief business is to rob the pupils who come to ‘them from England and 
America.” She gives some valuable hints on the physical phenomena, of 
vocal training. “ Immediately on rising, the chest, neck, and throat should 
be sponged rapidly and then briskly dried. The throat should be gargled 
with salt and water; a bath of tepid water should be taken on going to bed, 
and should last from three to five minutes, not more. As the teeth play a 
very important part in the production of the voice, as well as in the facial 
expression of the singer, they should be religiously attended to, and washed 
after every meal with tepid water and a hard brush. Nothing can be more 
dangerous for a singer than to take violent exercise, or to fatigue herself by 
over-walking. Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of acquiring 
the habit of breathing through the nose when walking, especially during 
damp weather. It has the double advantage of keeping the air from the 
throat and of giving the singer a ‘long breath.’ Sleeping at night with the 
mouth open will often cause hoarseness. Grisi always wore an elastic band 
over her head and chin at night in order to keep her mouth closed. Singers 
cannot be too particular about diet. Everything indigestible should be 
avoided, and great care should be taken to eat at regular hours. A prima 
donna requires plenty of nourishment, and is invariably famished after an 
opera. I eat twice as much for my supper, after singing, as I do for my 
dinner. On one occasion I was on a concert-tour with Titjens, when she was 
the ‘ star’ and I was working up my reputation. Of course she had the best 
places in the programme, and I, with other artists, had to finish the concert 
one night, after which, on arriving at our hotel, we found Titjens finishing 
a chicken which the innocent hotel proprietor had imagined was a sufficient 
supper for five singers. . . Mutton and beef, broiled or boiled, are the 
best meats to eat; fish, game, and vegetables are good; light, farinaceous 
puddings are wholesome ; greasy soup should be avoided. Fresh, ripe fruit 
is excellent, and a pound of good grapes daily is the finest possible tonic 
for the vocal chords. Here is the dinner I always eat on the days I sing ; 
it is known throughout the country at the hotels in which I stop as ‘ Marie 
Réze’s singing-dinner.’ Broiled sole, thick fillet steak, baked tapioca pud- 
ding made with milk. The best drink is claret and water ; fluids, however, 
taken in quantity are bad, Milk may be drunk, but is more easily digested 


. when mixed with soda-water, Pastry, nuts, almonds and raisins, pickles, 


sauces, and condiments in general are simply poison to a singer. Stimu- 
lants, too, are most injurious ; for they destroy the velvety and sympathetic 
qualities of the voice, giving it a hard, metallic sound.” 





I have received the programme of the “ Beethoven Cyclus,” proposed to 
be given by Hans von Biilow at the St. James’s Hall, on the 4th, r2th, 19th, 
and 26th prox. It will consist of four pianoforte recitals, the works per- 
formed being exclusively selected from Beethoyen’s compositions, amongst 
them several that are seldom heard in London concert-rooms or musical 
salons. Something like chronological order has been observed. in the 
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arrangement of the programme. At his first concert Dr. Von Biilow will play 
six sonatas, twelve variations on a “Russian Dance-Song,” and six varia- 
tions on an “Original Theme ;” at his second, four sonatas, fifteen variations 
and fugue on the final theme of the “ Eroica Symphony,” and thirty-two varia- 
tions on an “ Original Theme ;” at his third, six sonatas and a fantasia (opus 
77); and, at his last, the two grand sonatas (op. ro1 and 106), thirty-three 
variations on a waltz by Diabelli—Beethoven’s last pianoforte work—and 
the Rondo a Capriccio which bears the quaint title of “ Rage at the Loss 
of a Groschen.” To fanatici per il Beethoven these entertainments will 
furnish several successive opportunities for indulging in a surfeit of the 
sounds they chiefly love to listen to. I hope the “ Cyclus” may not per- 
manently-impair their musical digestions. Mine is not strong enough to 
stand it. Just ten years ago I was induced to spend three hours one stuffy 
evening in the Berlin Sing-Akademie, listening to Dr. Von Biilow while he 
played only five Beethoven sonatas running, and I have never been quite as 
cheerful since that baneful experience as I had been before it. Of course 
it is a surprising feat to play five or six of these important works consecu- 
tively and accurately—still more so to play them without notes, as Von 
Biilow does. But it is one of those fearful, as well as wonderful, achieve- 
ments that, unless I am much mistaken, give very little pleasure to anybody 
connected with them, actively or passively. The truer and more apprecia- 
tive the musician who attempts to sit out such an ordeal, the grimmer his 
boredom and deeper his despair as one sonata follows another — uno 
avulso, non deficit alter — asserting fresh and fatiguing claims upon his 
attention until his capacity for enjoyment fades out dismally, and its place 
is taken by ineffable weariness. To hear Dr. Von Biilow play any one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas is a treat, for hé interprets these beautiful compositions 
with rare intelligence and technical adroitness. It is possible, however, to 
have too much of a good thing ; and a treat, multiplied by six, is apt to 
become a nuisance. 


There was nothing maudlin about the concert given by “‘ The Magdalen 
Vagabonds,” at St. James’s Hall, on the 12th ult. ; on the contrary it was 
a very gay affair, largely patronised by “rank and fashion ” in all the sub- 
dued splendour of mitigated mourning. The minor clergy came to the 
front with great success in the vocal line ; old collegians performed * very 
creditably on the violin and pianoforte, and one of them actually gave a 
recitation that was nota bore. As this is indeed an exceptional case I may 
mention that the work recited was “ Hiawatha’s Photography,” by Lewis 
Carroll, and that the reciter was Mr. B. P. Lascelles. On the same date, 
and hard by—in the banqueting-room upstairs—a highly amusing lecture 
was delivered by Mr. John Radcliff upon the instrument of which he is 
JSacile princeps. This accomplished artist and ripe musician has made the 
flute the chief study of his life ; whatever there is to be known about it he 
knows, and he has, moreover, the happy knack of imparting his information 
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to others in an intelligible, entertaining, and eminently cheery manner. 
There are flutes and flutes—perhaps no musical instrument exists in greater 
variety or is of more considerable antiquity—but Mr. Radcliff seems to be 
familiar with them all, from the first of all flutes, which was made out of a 
Japanese warrior’s thigh-bone, down to the lecturer’s own “ model flute,” a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity and high finish. He introduced his 
audience to the Egyptian “arghool,” upon which the dahabieh Arabs play 
to the crocodiles of the Nile those stolid saurians’ favourite tunes; to the 
** nose-flutes ” of the West Coast; to the flutes of the Hindoo snake-charmers, 
of the South-American Indians, and of the Chinese ; to the Malay flute, 
the Shakespearian “ pipe” (and he coud play upon it, which was not the 
“ease with Guildenstern), the pastoral musette, the modern flageolet, and 
even to the tin penny-whistle, dear to the demon-boy of London suburbs. 
Upon all these Mr. Radcliff proved-his ability to discourse more or less 
sweet music. His gifted wife varied the entertainment by some very 
charming singing, which was enthusiastically encored by a numerous, 


appreciative, and thoroughly-amused gathering of musical virtuosi and 
dilettanti. 


I hear from Melbourne that “Dorothy” was revived there at the 
Princess Theatre, on January 28, under the direction of its composer, 
Mr. Alfred Cellier, with great éc/a/, the house being crowded to its utmost 
capacity of accommodation, and the opera being enthusiastically received 
throughout. Miss Nellie Stewart impersonated the title 7é/, and scored 
a splendid artistic success. The ‘Summer Season” programme of the 
Crystal Palace Company has reached me. It teems with attractive items, 
chief amongst them being the grand Triennial Handel Festival, to be held 
in the fourth week of June, with Madame Nordica as principal soprano, 
the other solo parts being rendered by Miss Marriott, Mr. McGuckin, 
Mr. Bridson, and Mr. Brereton, whilst four thousand vocalists and instru- 
mentalists will constitute the chorus and orchestra. The oratorios given 
will be “‘ The Messiah” and “ Israel in Egypt.” On the “Selection Day” 
(June 25) will be performed the Overtures to “Samson” and “ Semele,” 
the Organ Concerto in B flat (No. 7), the Violin Sonata in A, played by 
two hundred violinists ; choruses from “ Belshazzar,” “Alexander Balus,” 
* Giulio Cesare,” “ Deidamia,” and the 95th Psalm, and a baritone aria 
from “Ottone.” Amongst the other special features of the season will be 
a Silver Wedding Féte, an illuminated model of the Tower Bridge, and a 
National Co-operative Flower Show. Little Josef Hofmann, on his return 
from America to Germany, made but a brief sojourn in this country. The 
bright boy was sadly overworked in the States, and obviously requires 
absolute rest from the labour and excitement of public performances. It 
has been arranged that during six months he is to do no work, except a 
moderate amount of practising, just enough to keep his fingers supple ; no 
engagement of any kind will be accepted for him until October, when he 
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will pay a flying visit to London, playing three times in St. James’s Hall, 
and thence proceeding to America, where he will pass the winter and give 
a considerable number of concerts. He is at present staying with his 
family at Eisenach, and, I am rejoiced to hear, is recovering tone, appetite, 
and spirits. Young Hegner, his juvenile successor in London favour, is a 
truly remarkable pianist for his age; but I fail to recognise, either in his 
interpretations or compositions, the unmistakable signs of musical genius 
revealed by the tiny Wonder of Warsaw. CLAVICHORD. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“SWEET LAVENDER.” 
An Original Domestic Drama, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, March 21, 1888, 


Mr. Geoffrey Wed- Mr. Maw... .. .. Mr. SANT MATTHEWS. 
derburn.. .. .. Mr. BRANDON THOMAS. Mr. Bulger .. .. Mr. T. C. VALENTINE. 

Clement Hale.. .. Mr. BERNARD GOULD. Mrs. Gilfiflian.. .. Miss M. A. Victor. 

Dr. Delaney .. .. Mr. ALFRED BISHOP. Minnie .. .. .. Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 

Dick Phenyl .. .. Mr. EDWARD TERRY, Ruth Rolt .. .. Miss CARLOTTA ADDISON. 

Horace Bream.. .. Mr. F. KERR. Lavender .. .. .. Miss NORREYS. 


What an admirable retort witty Pinero is giving to the disciples of Zola 
and “ naturalisme,” who think a play cannot be healthy without being, 
insipid. In “Sweet Lavender” the dramatist introduces us to good women 
and honest men, and withal the play is as brilliant as a flash of light. The 
pure sentiment which brings tears to our eyes is well spiced with refined 
wit, quaint and even grotesque humour, in which nothing has been sacri- 
ficed to vulgarity to create laughter. But we do laugh, merrily and heartily, 
whilst wiping our eyes, and we are ashamed of neither, for this outward 
show of diverse feelings is only the just tribute to the author, who has written 
one of the best plays we have seen for a long time. 

It has been objected in some quarters that the plot is weak because it is 
simple ; but how can this interesting story be weak with such admirably 
drawn and thoroughly human characters. Excellently interpreted as they all 
are, we soon forget we are at the play, and fancy the performers are what 
they represent. 

The scene takes place in the Temple, in the chambers shared by Dick 
Phenyl and Clement Hale. The one set (a very good one) does duty for 
the three acts. Phenyl, an old bachelor and briefless barrister, would be 
considered by most people an undesirable associate, from his unfortunate 
weakness for drink. But young Clement has looked below the surface, and 
found him possessed of a gentle, kind, and unselfish nature, and the 
uprightness and honour of a true gentleman ; and the young man has made 
it his special care to try and win him back from his bad habits. Another 
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person who understands and appreciates poor old Phenyl is Ruth Rolt, the 
housekeeper and “laundress,” a superior woman for her position, who has 
served him for fifteen years. She has a daughter, the Sweet Lavender of 
the play. Clement, who is the adopted son of the rich banker, Geoffrey 
Wedderburn, has for some time back spent his evenings in helping the 
young girl with her studies. As a very natural result, the young people have 
fallen in love with each other without realising the fact. But when honest 
old Phenyl rebukes Clement for unconsciously trying to win Lavender’s 
heart, thereby risking to bring misery in her young life, and tells him to 
“ pull up before the mischief is done,” Clement awakes to the true state of 
his feelings, declares that if she loves him he will marry her, for she is 
worthy of being any man’s wife, and acts up to his words by proposing to 





We \x ean 


Lavender in a very pretty scene. Naturally, Clement’s adopted relations 
interfere to prevent the marriage, for his good as they think, and poor little 
Lavender’s loving heart is very near being broken. Phenyl, having first 
sided with prudence, soon goes over to the enemy, and an unexpected ally 
is found in Clement’s cousin and fiancée, who frankly offers him back his 
freedom and her sisterly affection. This again is a charming scene. It is not 
that pretty Minnie has any intentions of growing into an old maid ; there is 
a persevering young American who is always turning up wherever Minnie 
and her mother happen to be, and whose steadfastness of purpose is 
rewarded in the end. Happiness at last comes to Clement and Lavender, 
from a cause which is kept a secret from them. In Ruth Rolt, Geoffrey 
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Wedderburn finds the woman whom as a girl he had once loved and 
deserted ; in Lavender, his daughter, of whose existence he was not aware. 
And it is when misfortune falls upon him, when he is ruined and ill, that 
Ruth comes to nurse him and forgive him. Wedderburn is an upright 
gentleman, who would at once make reparation for the sin of his youth by 
openly acknowledging his child, but Ruth begs him not to shame her in the 
eyes of her daughter. So he gives his consent to the marriage of the young 
people, telling them that in Ruth he has found an old friend. All ends 
happily, even fickle fortune smiles upon them afresh through the disinterested 
generosity of Phenyl. ‘The story is interesting, but, as I said before, it is 
especially the drawing of the characters and the excellence of the dialogue 
that have won so thorough and deserved a success for “ Sweet Lavender.” 

The acting deserves unqualified praise. Mr. Edward Terry has never done 
anything better than Dick Phenyl ; his quaint, peculiar manner, his dry way 
of saying good things, have never caused more genuine laughter, being quite 
free from exaggeration, sometimes to be seen in Mr. Terry’s acting. This is 
no longer farce but pure comedy, with an undercurrent of true pathos, 
which took the audience by surprise. Mr. Bernard Gould is a sympathetic, 
manly young lover. Mr. F. Kerr gives an excellent sketch of the young 
American. Mr. Alfred Bishop is capital in his small part, and Mr. Sant 
Matthews and Mr. Valentine are also good. A better representative of 
Geoffrey Wedderburn could not be found than Mr. Brandon Thomas ; 
excellently made up, every inch a gentleman, his rendering of the part was 
natural and true. His genial cheeriness in the second act was well contrasted 
with the sad earnestness in the latter scenes, which was pathetic and 
moving, and once more showed his correct insight into character. Miss 
Victor was satisfactory as the mother of the charming Minnie, delightfully 
acted by Miss Maud Millett, whose winning grace and natural reading of 
the vé/e must please everyone. Although it is in light comedy that Miss 
Norreys shines at her brightest, her Lavender is very sweet and tender ; she 
is at her best in the first act, the love scene with Clement being especially 
well rendered. Last, but not least, comes the Ruth of Miss Carlotta 
Addison, as perfect an impersonation as any in the play in its truth and 
simplicity. This clever lady has been too long missed from the stage. 

Smart and sweet, healthy and clever, Mr. Pinero’s play should have a 
long run, and will appeal to all playgoers. 


“FENNEL.” 


New Romantic Play, adapted from the French of FRANCOIS COPPEE, by JEROME K. JEROME, 
First produced at the Novelty Theatre, March 31, 1888, 


Tadeo Ferrari .. . Mr. Stuart DAWSON. Fillipo .. .. .. we Mr. GEO. GIDDENS. 
Giannina Ferrari .. Miss ADELA MEASOR. Sandro . ee a= Mr. WALLACE ERSKINE, 


Never was a house better named, as far as the management is in question, 
than the “Novelty ;” each turn of the wheel shows a new man at the helm. 
March 31 inaugurated a new and double management—that of Messrs. 
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George Giddens and T. G. Warren. The pretty little theatre made a 
promising start on its new career, and should win the race; the company 
is thoroughly efficient ; the programme a good one. 


“‘ Above the lordly plants it towers, 
The Fennel, with its bitter flowers ; 
And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of Fennel wore.” 


The above quotation, selected by the author, explains the somewhat 
obscure title of “Fennel,” given to this new version of “ Le Luthier de 
Cremone.” Mr. Jerome has done his work well, and the touching story 
appeals, as it ever must, to one’s sympathy. The prize of a gold chain is 
to be awarded to the maker of the best violin in Cremona. The old 
violin-maker, Ferrari, has arbitrarily decided that his daughter’s hand shall 
be given to the winner. His two apprentices are competing ; beth are in 
love with Giannina ; she loves handsome Sandro, and only feels sisterly 
affection for poor cripple, hunchback Fillipo. But if Sandro has good 
looks, Fillipo has genius—he knows his violin must win. When he 
discovers that Giannina is breaking her heart at the thought of Sandro 
failing, his great love for her asserts itself by sacrifice ; he exchanges the 
violins in the cases, so that his rival may gain the prize. Love and fame he 
has given up all, but he has not the courage of facing the judges for the 
competition ; he asks Sandro to take both violins, as the names are on each 
case. Sandro also knows which must win, and in an evil hour of tempta- 
tion makes the exchange, to find when, remorse-stricken, he confesses his 
guilt to Fillipo, that he has given back the prize to his generous rival. 
Fillipo is acclaimed winner, and after placing the gold chain on Giannina’s 
neck, he turns to her father and begs that Sandro shall be her husband in 
his place, whilst he, poor crushed soul, will seek consolation in the art of 
music. 

Mr. Giddens, as the cripple Fillipo, showed much intelligence and finish ; 
his reading of the part was good, and only needed a little more depth of 
feeling and fervour to be perfectly satisfactory. The other characters 
were well interpreted, and the little play went very smoothly. 


“ FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


A Play, in three acts, by HERMAN MBRIVALE and F. C. GROVE. 
Originally produced at the Lyceum a, —— 21, 1879. Revived at the same theatre, 
1888. 


pril 2, 
Sir Horace Welby .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. Olive Verney .. .. Miss DoROTHY DENE. 
Prince Maleotti .. Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. Mrs. Foley .. .. Mrs. CANNINGE. 
ws «- «- Mr. LEONARD OUTRAM. Stephanie, Marquise 
Servant .. .. .. Mr..FREDERICKS. de Mohrivart .. Miss GENEVIEVE WARD. 


Over two thousand nights, so the play-bill informs us, has “Forget-Me-Not” 
been acted by Miss Genevitve Ward, and now her rights in this successful 
play have come to an end ; but artistically speaking can ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not” 
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ever cease to be her own? Who would be rash enough to attempt the 
impersonation of Stephanie, and court comparison with one of the finest 
actresses of modern times, in one of the most subtle and difficult ré/es ever 
written. As the title bids us, we cannot forget ; and Miss Ward triumph- 
antly proves that in art nothing can be stationary, for she has improved on 
what seemed to be perfection. Nota trace of staginess—nay, a rendering 
which has gained in freshness and effect; where slight weariness might 
have been expected we find both more power and delicacy; a masterly 
picture, mellowed by time, without having lost any of its brilliancy of tone. 
All the world knows the play ; it is therefore only needful to speak of the 
acting. Mr. W. H. Vernon is also good as ever; as Sir Horace Welby 
he acts with ease and feeling. Prince Maleotti and Barrato have never 
had exponents better, or so good, I think, as Mr. Somerset and Mr. 
Leonard Outram. Mrs. Canninge is an excellent Mrs. Foley. Miss 
Dorothy Dene is a pretty and earnest Alice Verney, but this young lady 
has not her emotion under proper control; she feels deeply, and fails to 
convey this to the audience ; and while there are real tears in her eyes, her 
tone is montonous, and her emphasis wrong. Study will conquer this, and 
my remarks are not intended to discourage the young actress. 


“NANCE OLDFIELD.” 


A one-act Comedy, by CHARLES READ. 
Nathan Oldworthy .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. Susan .. .. .. .. Miss FRASER. 
Alexander Oldworthy Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Nance Oldfield .. .. Miss GENEVIEVE WARD, 


This charming little play (‘David Garrick” reversed) was also revived 
during Easter week. Mr. Vernon in his old part gives an excellent bit of 
character acting. Miss Fraser, as the rustic Susan, was charmingly natural, 
and should become a good comedy actress. Mr. Fuller Mellish’s Alexander 
Oldworthy was deserving of praise. Nance Oldfield, by Geneviéve Ward, 
two stars in one—past and present Art blended together. If the actress 
of days gone by was anything like her present representative she well 
deserved the name of enchantress. A true and great artist in all she 
undertakes ; be it in a repulsive or a sympathetic 7é/, or simply as her 
own self, Miss Genevitve Ward is, and will ever be, a fascinating woman. 


MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“ATREY” ANNIE, 
A Travestie of “ Ariane,” by F. C. BURNAND. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, April 4, 1888. 


Sir Leopold ae Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN. | —’ oe) ganas se Raa pennee 

Sir ne - 88s MARGARET AYRTON 

D’Acosta.. yne | Mr-ALBERTCHEVALIER. | fads Bar Banjo Mandolin Mise LAURA SEDGWICK. 

Chevalier Marius de Lady Do! AY RUSSELL. 
Valence .. Miss ALICE ATHERTON. | Tho'sfaid-of:All:-Work Miss Eva GREvILUN. 

Lord Dummiun .. Mr. WM. CHEESMAN. Daisy tn mee child _—_ the ‘‘Cole” district). 

Max Steinbock. -. «» Mr. T. KELMORE. Babette .« Miss GRACE HUNTLEY. 


Archdeacon Grimm .. Mr. ROBERT NARNBY. 


A happy spontaneousness—exhibited with little effort—is the secret of 
Mr. Burnand’s humour. There is none of that laboured preparation, or 
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“question detached to lead into the ambuscade of the ready-made joke,” 
and each is thrown off in a natural, easy style. As Elia puts it, the 
jokes come into the head ; but it is a serious business when “ the head has 
to go out to them.” The unhappy Ariane’s delicate distresses and heart- 
stricken agonies really belong to the school of Werther, which in its day 
provoked the ridicule of Canning and the other anti-Jacobin wits ; and, in 
truth, the sorrows of an exquisitely dressed lady, surrounded with all the 
luxuries of modern life, and who is suffering at once from a husband who, 
in French phrase, is not “at the height of the situation,” and from a truly 
sympathetic baronet, offers something of a challenge to burlesque. The 
merry men and women of the Strand Theatre have accordingly seized on 
this tempting situation, and the result was a night of thorough enjoyment 
“within the limits of becoming mirth.” There was a general hilarity all 
through, with occasionally bursts of hearty laughter. One of the services 
done by a really good burlesque is, that it often pulverises and utterly 
destroys some well-meant ton monotonous absurdity, which for some time 
has been afflicting suffering audiences. Such, for instance, is the intrusion 
of the affectionate prattling child. Without this nuisance no latter-day 
play may be said to be complete. The “brat ”—for so one is inclined to 
style it—has grown intolerable with its unnatural, oldish squeak, and ought 
to have been put down long 
ago. We always pity the 
presumed parent who has to 
simulate a leer of parental 
interest as the precocious 
infant chatters on, and who 
finally clutches to his child 
with an_ inarticulate sob, 
thinking, like Mrs. Kenwigs, 
that “it was too beautiful to 
live.” 

It was a happy idea to 
introduce one of “ Lieu- 
tenant” Cole’s ventriloquis- 
ing images, with whom he 
carries on amusing dialogues, 
and who move their lips and 
eyes with quite as much 
expression as the living 
originals. Daisy, a big doll, 
was regularly carried in, and 
set down to stand on its 

Me (lice Ar wenror! pedestal, and endure the dis- 

‘ play of maternal affection. 

Happy, too, was the satire on the unmeaning guests and visitors, who in a 
play of modern manners are introduced to give the scent, not of the notorious 
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“hay,” but of easy drawing-room manners, these convenient persons dis- 
coursing of art and the “musical glasses” in an absurdly forced style that 
excites wonder. But Miss Atherton’s reproduction of Marius—for in 
pieces of this kind the end is the imitation of actors—was an extraordinary 
tour de force. The hackneyed incidents of all mimicry were there—the 
copying of dress, movements, gestures, &c.; but the highest art was reached 
in the simulation of the whole mental economy of the man. Were Marius 
drawn over bodily from the house over the way, and exhibited among such 
surroundings, so would he have borne himself. She had so penetrated, or 
permeated herself with his spirit and idiosyncrasy, that she unconsciously 





took his view of what was going on, and comported herself accordingly. 
The difficulty of the feat was enhanced by the fact that it was a woman 
playing a man’s part; there was the feminine voice, &c. It will be hard 
for that excellent performer to repeat his favourite word “ menager” with 
due gravity. 

Miss Ayrton’s See: Bernard-Beere was another extraordinary reproduc- 
tion. We had all the windings and writhings, with even that sympa- 
thetic air and tone which are one of the peculiar attractions of the actress. 
Mr. Chevalier, who is an excellent solid actor, gave a portrait of Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, most diverting of its kind, with a strongly flavoured Irish 
accent, of which the original is not entirely innocent. Nothing could be 
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better than this stiff-shouldered matter-of-fact being performing on his 
violin, and his answer to the imploring passionate invitation to be “loyal,” 
to which he invariably responds by a stave from “God Save the Queen.” 
Almost the best personation of the whole, because he had the least 
material to work on, was the “husband” of Mr. Edouin, done without 
effort, and whose tippling propensities were emphasised by the crowd of 
“‘syphons,” “sodas,” and other drinking apparatus clustered on a table, a 
practical hit at the sort of stage realism which is conceived to be the only 
mode of presenting such a weakness to the public. 


As one of the piquant in- 


3 cidents of the night, the 





wife of one of the performers 
satirised was present, and 
must have been amused at 
the faithful style in which the 
characteristic peculiarities of 
her husband were taken off 
to the life. A question arises 


as to what are the feelings of 
the performers who find their 
earnest, most tragic efforts 
presented in this truly comic 
light. It must be, on the 
whole, disagreeable, and to 
the sensitive rather a painful 
process; but then there is 
that invaluable reserve force, 
histrionic vanity, which there 
is no piercing. The elder 
Mathews, carried away by the 
spirit of the moment, once 
“took off” a worthy actor, 
forgetting that he was ac- 


tually on the stage at the 
moment. Greatly shocked, he apologised to him afterwards. ‘“ My dear 


fellow,” was the reply, “did you intend that for me?” But, on the whole, I 
fancy that such ridicule is wholesome. Actors invariably fall into a course of 
mannerisms, which they fancy are beauties, and which they repeat in every 
character. Thus, Mr. Henry Neville may plume himself on -that 
“manly” robustious bearing which won him distinction in Bob Brierley. 
This being exhibited with all the rudeness and roughness of burlesque 
naturally suggests reflection, the performer feels somewhat mortified that 
even this exaggeration should produce laughter, and from pride even 
will take care to prove that he has other gifts. 

In short, by this pleasant “skit” Mr. Burnand has once more “increased 
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the gaiety of the public.” It is stored to the full with his own lively quips 
and cranks—such as calling the third act “The Crimes Act,” with “no 
drop” between the acts—which are eminently Burnandish. There is, 





however, one piece of information in the bill, having a line to itself, and 
duly “displayed,” 
*Wics By C. Fox,” 
which does not concern the public greatly. 
Percy FitzGERALD. 


“TO THE DEATH.” 


New drama, in prologue and ras s acts, dramatised from the American novel, “ Mr. Barnes of New 
” by RUTLAND BARRINGTON. 


First produced at Pi Olympic Theatre, Friday afternoon, March 23, 1888, 


yh ey bar. FRANK RODNEY. 


C. Marion Phillips Mr. E. J. OTLEY. | Servant.. .. .. Miss KAVANAGH. 
G. F. Arthur .- Mr. STRATTON RODNEY. | Enid Anstruther Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
pod dé Belloc Mr. EDWARD Sass. | 


Mr. Rutland Barrington was certainly first in the field with his adapta- 
tion, and now that it has been played and experience has proved where 
judicious alterations will strengthen his version of ‘Mr, Barnes of New 
York,” he will no doubt so improve an already good and exciting play, as 


Lady Chartris . 
Maude Chartris.. Miss JEssrE BoNnD. 


Count Filippo Da- , Antonio Paoli .. Mr. E. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 
eee }an. K. 6. WILLARD. | Mateo .. .. .. Mr. GILBERT TRENT. 
Thomasso .. .. Mr. JULIAN Cross. | Marita Paoli .. Miss FLORENCE WEST. 
Burton Barnes .. Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON. | Isola _.. .. .. Miss RoSINA BRANDRAM. 
Edwin Ge | » Miss EmiLy Cross. 
| 
} 
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to make it thoroughly fitted for an evening bill. To those who have not 
read the novel, it may be as well to say that it is closely followed in the 
drama, much of the dialogue being used word for word. 

The interest arises from the Corsican vendetta. Marita Paoli has a 
brother, to whom she is fondly attached; the young fellow gets into a 
dispute with some English officers, and a duel is the result. In this he is 
killed. From the name scratched on one of the pistols—the Englishman’s 
having been used—Marita is led to believe that Edwin Gerard Anstruther 
is the man who killed her brother, and she determines to devote her life to 
vengeance on him ; in this she is aided by her foster-father, Thomasso, 
and her guardian, Count Filippo Danella. The latter is deeply in love 
with the beautiful girl, and assists her, the promise of her hand to be his 
reward. Marita goes to Egypt in search of her victim, and attends the 
hospitals as a nurse ; there she wins back Anstruther to life through a 
dangerous fever, so that when they meet again in Nice a mutual avowal 
takes place, and they are to become man and wife. The Count, baffled in 
his hopes, determines on the most horrible revenge. He induces them to 
go to Corsica, and there, when the marriage has taken place, he tells 
Marita that her husband is her brother’s murderer, and calls upon her to 
avenge his death. He even puts the knife into her hand wherewith to 
do the deed, and almost works her to a state of frenzy ; but she remembers 
her love and drops the weapon. Old Thomasso is not so scrupulous—he 
picks it up, the curtains overhanging a door by which Anstruther is 
expected to enter are seen to move, and the Corsican strikes. Marita, 
believing her husband killed, is for a few moments bereft of reason, and 
when he comes into the room, takes him for a spirit. Burton Barnes, the 
good genius of the play, says that she can only be cured by being con- 
vinced of what is behind the curtains; they are withdrawn, and the corpse 
of Count Danella falls forward, he having hidden himself there to witness 
the end of his rival. 

There are some very bright and charming love passages between Barnes 
and Enid Anstruther, pleasantly taken by Miss Helen Leyton, and further 
lightness is given in the characters of Lady Chartris and her enfant terrible, 
Maude, deliciously played by Miss Jessie Bond. Mr. Rutland Barrington 
was genial and amusing as Barnes of New York, and Mr. Julian Cross 
powerful as the faithful but cruel Corsican, Thomasso. Miss Florence 
West was a little overweighted as Marita Paoli, a character that would tax 


‘the powers of our best ¢ragédiennes, but allowing for her youth, came 


through the ordeal in a more than creditable manner. Mr. E.'S. Willard 
was at his best as the scheming, revengeful, and subtle Count Danella, and 
certainly has never given us anything finer than his burst of impassioned 
love to Marita ; the words came from his very heart, and told of the utter 


‘despair and bitterness that must come upon him should his hopes be dis- 


appointed. 


“To the Death” is certain to prove a success wherever and whenever it 
may next see the light. 
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“THE POMPADOUR.” 


Play, in four acts, founded upon the “‘ Narciss” of Brachvogel, by W. G. WILLS and SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, March 31, 1888. 


LouisXV... .. .. Mr. HENRY ASHLEY. Gerald .. .. .. Mr. STRATTON RopNEY. 
Duc de Choiseul .. Mr. Royce CARLETON. CaptainoftheGuard Mr. BARRON. 

u.. .. .. Mr. F, HARRISON. Narcisse Rameau .. Mr. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 
Comte Du Barri .. Mr. W. RUSSELL. Marie Leczinska .. Miss Rosk LECLERC. 
—e de Silhouet Mr. G. Honey. MathildedeBouflers Miss ACHURCH. 
Abbé Terray .. .. Mr. F. JERRARD. Marquise d’Epinay Miss LE THIERE. 

me Lambert .. Mr. FRED TERRY. Mile. Doris ault Miss MARION LEA. 

Voltaire .. .. .. Mr.CHARLESBROOKFIELD. | DuchessedeChoiseul Miss Nras. 
Grimm .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES ALLAN. Maid... .. .. .. Miss AYLWARD. 
Diderot .. .. .. Mr. VOLLAIRE. Marquise of Pompa- 
Secretary... .. .. Mr. G. HUMPHBEY. dour .. .. .. Mrs. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 


A more perfect realisation of the luxury and splendour that reigned in 
the Court of Louis XV. has never been seen on any stage than that given 
us in “ The Pompadour.” The most exquisite scenery, accurate, picturesque, 
and rich costumes, tableaux that are reproduced from the “paintings of 
Boucher and the pastels of La Tour,” all strive to make us forget that we 
are living in the nineteenth century. And yet, do the living representatives 
of that period that Messrs. Wills and Grundy have summoned to represent 
it, quite bring before us what we have 
been taught to expect? Was Malle. 
Poisson, afterwards La Pompadour, 
merely a termagant, who, by self-asser- 
tion and sheer domination over a weak 
king, almost ruled the destinies of France ; 
and was near becoming its Queen? //\, 
Was she not rather one who could win 
all men by her fascination or dominate 
them by her genius? Was Louis XV. so 
utterly lost to all sense of dignity as to 
pose as a monarch of opera douffe, and 
were the philosophers that attended his 
court given to utter the ¢ guogues of the 
common herd instead of the biting sar- 
casms and “ retorts courteous ” that we have always imputed to them? And 
what are we to think of Narcisse Rameau, the vagrant lunatic creature that 
the authors have conjured up for us as the husband of the reigning favourite, 
who, with his rags and revolutionary ideas, Voltaire, with all his daring, 
would never have presumed to introduce amidst a throng of wits and 
sycophantic courtiers? To enjoy “The Pompadour” we must forget all 
our preconceived notions as to the historical characters, and take them as 
they have been drawn for the development of the plot. This accepted, and 
we may find much that is interesting. In the first act we have the Pompa 
dour in the zenith of her power. She has gained such ascendency over 
Louis as to have usurped almost entirely the prerogatives of Marie 
Leczinska, his queen, and is only awaiting the arrival of the Pope’s Bull 
annulling the marriage. It arrives, and she has cried, in ecstasy, “ Nothing 
can now come between me and the throne,” when, seated oni its steps, 
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‘she sees the husband, Narcisse, whom she has deserted years ago. It may 
be persumed that Voltaire has, from his half-crazed utterances, gathered 
sufficient to form a shrewd suspicion that the wife Narcisse has for so many 
years been seeking is no other 
than the King’s mistress. He 
therefore arranges that a play 
shall be given before the Court, 
the subject being that of a man 
abandoned by his wife. Nar- — 
cisse declaimg his own wrongs - 
and those of France ; the Pom- -2 
padour is reviled by him, he 
having recognised her as the 
wife of bygone days. A volley 
of musketry is heard ; the shock 
causes her sudden death, for she 
believes it to be the death-knell 
of Eugéne Lambert, who, she 
has learnt only shortly before, is her son by Narcisse, and whom she has 
caused to be led to execution on account of his bold language to her in 
defence of his queen, Eugtne having been brought up by the Duc dé 
: Choiseul in ignorance of his parentage, and 
advanced to the post of secretary. Through 
Choiseul’s interest, the execution is only a feint, 
and Lambert rushes in to be clasped in his father’s 
arms, and may look forward to a happy union with 
Mathilde de Bouflers, a young Lady-in-Waiting. 
On the first night Mr. Tree was so unwell as to be 
unable to: do justice to the part of Narcisse, but 
subsequent repre- 
sentations showed 
Ss that he had made 
' a fairly successful 
‘study of the semi- 
iS ™ insane, romantic, 
and loving crea- 
ture. It was a 
picturesque _per- 





2 Narcisse Famtead , 
M Berson “Tree 










” |“ formance, with 
Ms ME censowy Tree e many touches of 
“Tit PADOUR foe Re deep feeling. Mrs. 


Tree was over- 
weighted as the Pompadour ; neither in appearance nor in manner was 
she the character. Her best scene, which was really a most charming 
one, was where she has Narcisse brought to her boudoir, for the recollec- 
tion of her former love has come back to her, and she wishes to see 
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her husband once more. There, attired in the peasant dress, in 
which he wooed her, she sings him an old love song, and was a 
sweet and tender woman. But otherwise, handsome as she looked and 
earnestly as she worked, Mrs. Tree could not make us believe that we had 
before us the Pompadour. Miss Rose Leclercq, with but little to do, 
imparted such melancholy dignity and noble presence to the outraged 
Queen of France as to be most perfectly in accordance with her surround- 
ings, and earned a well-deserved triumph. Mr. Charles Brookfield was good 
as Voltaire, and Mr. Fred Terry handsome and striking as Eugtne Lam- 
bert, Mr. Royce Carleton firm and sarcastic as the Duc de Choiseul. Miss 
Achurch was seen to most advantage when beseeching the Pompadour to 
pardon her lover. The Louis XV, of Mr. Henry Ashley was altogether a 
mistake. The “ Minuet of Swords” and the “ Watteau Ballet” (danced by 
the children trained by Mdme. Katti Lanner) were tasteful and appropriate. 
Though I may not altogether admire Messrs. Wills and Grundy’s work, I 
think it will become a success at the Haymarket, and that all London will 
be desirous of witnessing the “ endeavour that has been made to place upon 
the stage a faithful picture” of a certain period of French history. 


“THE WIFE'S SECRET.” 
Play in four acts, by GEORGE W, LOVELL. 
Revived at the St. James’s Theatre, Monday, April 9, 1888. 


Lord Arden Mr, LEWIS WALLER. William ,, .. .. Mr. A. SIMs. 

Sir Walter. Amyott Mr. KENDAL. Francis .. .. .. Mr. A. GODDARD. 

Jabez Sneed . MACKINTOSH. Keppel .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES BURLEIGH, 
Etheridge... .. .. Mr. BEDFORD. Robert Mr. B. CATHCART. 
— +» « « Mr. E HENDRIE, LayEveline Amyott Mrs. KENDAL. 
par Mr. W. L. BRANSCOMBE. Maud.. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 


A little over tine years ago “The Wife’s 
Secret” was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean as 
Sir Walter and Lady Eveline Amyott; Mr. 
Howe as Lord Arden ; Mr. Benjamin Webster 
as Jabez Sneed ; and Mrs. Keeley as Maud, 
It was then played in five acts, and was well 
received, though not so favourably altogether 
as it had been in America. Nor was it looked 
upon as so attractive as to be revived more 
than once or twice since then, and even in the 
few cases it enjoyed but a short run. In its 
latest revival it had the advantages of ‘lavish 
and perfect stage mounting with regard to 
dresses, scenery, and general appointments, 
and an excellent cast to carry through the 
four acts to which it had been reduced. I 
think Mr. Kendal makes Sir Walter Amyott 44 
rather older that the late Charles Kean used, ee 
and I am not sure but what this is rather an 
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advantage, but whether his sacrificing the more puritanical method of wearing 
the hair and beard for the more picturesque appearance of the cavalier fashion 
is quite correct, I am not prepared to admit. However, he looks very 
dignified and handsome, and that goes a great way. As I suppose few 
playgoers of the present day will remember the plot, I will lightly recall it. 
Lady Eveline comes of a Royalist family. Her brother, Lord Arden, is 
escaping from the Parliamentary troops, and entrusts his safety to her, he 
first extracting a pledge from her that her husband shall be kept in ignorance 
of the matter. With the connivance of her waiting-woman, Maud, and her 
page, Keppel, Lord Arden is hidden in the Bower Chamber. Jabez Sneed, 
the steward, whose peculations have been brought to light by his mistress, 





bears her ill-will, and therefore acts the part of Iago to Sir Walter, his sus- 
picions as to Lady Eveline’s truth being confirmed by his seeing her kiss the 
cavalier, whom he does not recognise as her brother. The husband, to save 
any scandal being associated with the name of the woman he still so fondly 
loves, gives her a safe conduct threugh the troops that surround the house, 
but, finding that it has been used as he fancies to aid in the escape of her 
paramour, has him pursued, and when he is captured and brought back, 
happiness is of course restored by the discovery that it is no other than 
Lord Arden. The play is really a two-part one, and perhaps this, and the 
fact of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal contemplating a visit to the United States, has 
brought about its revival. The part of Lady Eveline is exactly suited for 
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MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 


“And let those that play your clowns, speak no more than is set down for them.” 


HAMLET, Act iii. Sc. 2. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “* THE THEATRE” 
BY KARRAUD, OXFORI> STREFT, W 
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the exhibition of that marked fcuictiqnal “power which Mrs. Kendal pos- 
sesses over her audiences. It Wwas' used with telling effect, more particularly 
in the fourth act, where the mingled pride and sorrow of the wrongfully- 
suspected wife are given vent to. Mr. Kendal brought out the nobility and 
manly love of the Roundhead leader, and may be said to have shared the 
honours of the evening. Miss Fanny Brough, as Maud, who, outwardly the 
demurest of puritans, is at heart the most mischief-loving and merriest of 
madcaps, and yet who will brave anything in her devotion to her mistress, 
was simply perfection. Mr, Mackintosh was excellent as the crafty, sneak- 
ing Jabez Sneed, and Mr. Lewis Waller made a dashing, light-hearted Lord 
Arden. Mr. Charles Burleigh. was appropriately “saucy” as the page 
Keppel. Though the play can scarcely be called a good one, the excellent 
acting should surely make it attractive, independently of the perfect mise en 
scene of “ The Bower Chamber ” and “‘ The Justice Room,” two of the most 
perfect ‘‘sets” that have ever been seen even at this theatre. 


* DOROTHY GRAY.” 


New.and Original Drama, in five acts, by J. F. NIsBEr. 
First produced at a matinée at the Princess’s Theatre, Thursday, April 10, 1888. 








Edgar Lawrence .. Mr. W. L, ABINGDON. ‘Ola Beau .. . Mr. F. Eprravx. 
Philip Webber Mr. FREDK. HARRISON. General D’Arbigny | .. Mr. J. T. HARVEY. 
Lord Eustace Seymour Mr. WALTER EVERARD. Burgomaster .. .. Mr. E. BUCKLEY. 
Professor Hiram Pott Mr. HARRY PARKER. Call Boy -. «- Master R. WorTON. 
Baron Abreskoff .. Mr. BASSETT ROE. ce Gray . Miss G. HAWTHORNE. 
. —_ on gaged -. Mrs. FRANK HUNTLEY. 
. Mr.WEEDON GROSSMITH. lady eave Vyner .. Miss Maup MILTon. 
Dr.’ Tom Trevanion . oe =. H. DE SOLLA. Nancy Pott.. .. .. Miss CICELY RICHARDS. 
— ms . Mr. A. R. Hopason. Florrie .. .. .. .. Miss GRACE MURIELLE. 
wfephist . 1) Mr. Dwyer. . Mrs. Doolan . Miss D, DRUMMOND. 
egg Tes .. Mr. Pomp DARWIN. Hebe -. Miss Kirry CLAREMONT. 
aw -- -- Mr. J. BEES. Martha .. . Miss KATE MELBOURNE, 
Valentine erie W. FRANKLIN. Siebel .. Miss Rita D’ ANGELE. 


A play written by a well-known dramatic critic was naturally looked 
forward to with rather high expectation, the more so as it was announced 
to be “ produced under his direction.” Looking back on the performance 
I can scarce understand how it was allowed to proceed to the end, for it 
was weak and wearisome to a degree. From the number of characters in 
the ‘cast (which I have quoted simply for reference, as I should hardly 
think “Dorothy Gray” will ever be heard of again) one would suppose 
they would figure in a number of incidents. At least sixteen of them could 
‘be done without. I can only hope for the author’s sake that he owes con- 
siderably more than the change of the heroine’s name, which he admits he 
hasjtaken, to an American play “Queena.” The story, such as it is, 
runs thus. Dorothy Gray has loved, not wisely, but too well, one Edgar 
Lawrence ;, but he has promised her marriage. He is summoned home 
‘by his father, and is taken with brain’ fever. The girl imagines she is 
forsaken, and so attempts to drown herself; her hat and cloak are found, 
and her death generally believed in; and so, as she has a good voice, she 
becomes a great prima donna as Mademoiselle Bianca. She meets her 
lover after a lapse of six years; he is now engaged to Lady Edna Vyner, 
‘who grossly insults Dorothy, and even slaps her face in the presence of 
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numerous guests at the American Legation, which drives the girl into a fit 
of raving madness. Lawrence asks his old love to become his wife, and 
because she refuses determines to blow out his brains, but is prevented by 
being struck by lightning. Dorothy recovers her reason at the sight of a 
locket given her in happier times, and we are led to suppose that she will 
marry Lawrence. Miss Grace Hawthorne showed tenderness, and certainly 
originality in her mad scene. Mr. Abingdon was unfitted to the part of 
Edgar Lawrence, but did fairly well. The best played character was that 
of Baron Abreskoff as an impresario, which was full of excellent touches. 
_ Miss Maud Milton was aristocratic looking, and as repulsive as the narrow- 
minded, haughty Lady Edna Vyner, as the author can have intended the 
most unskilfully drawn creation to be. It must be said of the others that 
those who had anything to do did their best, and it was not their fault that 
one had to look. back upon a wasted afternoon. CreciL Howarp. 
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Miss Clo. Graves, the subject of our photograph and author of the poetical 
play “ Nitocris,” produced at Drury Lane in the beginning of last Novem- 
ber, commenced her literary career in August, 1879, under the auspices of 
Mr. Charles.H. Ross and the Brothers Dalziel, proprietors of “ Judy,” and 
was a varied contributor for some years, her ‘‘ Bobinet Ballads” receiving 
special notice. Being desirous of writing for the stage, and believing that 
the best way to gain the necessary knowledge of its mechanism was to 
become an actress, she took engagements in several good provincial com- 
panies. During her connection with Mr. Edouin’s tours she wrote 
many songs for Miss Alice Atherton, “ Laughing]Eyes of English Blue” 
being one of the most popular. In 1886 the poetical play “ Nitocris ” 
was written, and shortly afterwards Miss Graves quitted the stage. On the 
death of Mr. Ernest Warren, his vacant post was offered her by the pro- 
prietors of “Judy.” Miss Graves has contributed to the “ Illustrated 
London, News,” the “ Lady’s Pictorial,” and the magazine “ Atalanta.” The 
Christmas number of THE THEATRE contained one of her characteristic 
poems, entitled “The Cruise of the Columbine.” 


Mr. Augustus Harris revived the great sporting drama, “A Run of 
Luck” (of which Mr. Henry Pettitt and himself are the joint authors), on 
March 31, 1828. It was in the full tide of success at the close of 1886, 
when it was withdrawn to make way for the pantomime, and was so 
cordially received on its reproduction as to ensure almost whatever length 
of run. the management may desire to give it. Of the principals in the 
original cast, Messrs. E. W. Gardiner, Harry Nicholls, Victor Stevens, 
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Arthur Yates, and Miss Edith Bruce still appear, and are as_ effec- 
tive as ever. Harry Copsley is now vigorously played by Mr. Percy 
Lyndal, and Mr. Herbert Standing succeeds in truthfully impersonating 
the vices of Captain Trevor. Miss Fortescue as Daisy Copsley gives an 
agreeable rendering of the gentle loving girl, and shows decided improve- 
ment in her art. Miss Maud Wilton, who takes Miss Sophie Eyre’s part 
as Lucy Byfield, acts so well that the character loses nothing by the com- 
parison. The remainder of the cast is good. The scenery is beyond all 
praise, and the stirring incidents of “The Last Meet,” with its hounds and 
hunters, and sportsmen in pink ; the clever escape of Daisy, the favourite 
for the Cup; “Goodwood,” and “The Paddock” create tremendous 
enthusiasm. 


Mr. Arthur Williams, who is now playing Lurcher in “ Dorothy” at the 
Prince of Wales’s, and whose portrait is given this month, is one of those 
actors who has gained his present position after years of severe conscientious 
work. ‘Twenty-six years ago he entered the dramatic profession as walking 
gentleman at the Theatre Royal, Gravesend, appearing for the first time as 
Alfred Martelli in “The Corsican Brothers.” Those were the days of 
constant study and bitter privations. At the end of six weeks he went to 
Dover, and had to walk from there to London on twopence ; his whole 
properties were in a small carpet bag, and he possessed a Rolla sword. 
Mr. Arthur Williams there joined the Bedford, Banbury, and’Northampton 
Circuit, at a salary of 23s. 6d. per week. Thence to Margate, where, at the 
elder Thorne’s theatre, Tom and Fred Thorne, Vandenhoff, Robson, 
and McIntyre were members of the company. Thence to Leeds, where 
he played Asa Trenchard with Sothern. He subsequently became a 
member of the Norwich, under William Sydney ; then to Theatre Royal, 
“Birmingham, and played with Charles Mathews, Barry Sullivan, Phelps, 
King, Sothern, Webster, Madame Celeste, &c. His first “hit” was 
as Bob Saunders, in *‘ Formosa.” To show the hardships of those days, 
his “share” at Bury St. Edmunds, for three weeks, was 7s., and for a fort- 
night he did not taste animal food till, in ‘‘ Box and Cox,” the rasher fell 
to his share, and he ate it with peas taken from the rain box. At the Isle 
of Man he played eighteen parts in a week. He appeared first in London 
at the St. James’s Theatre, December 26, 1869. Mr. Arthur Williams has 
been a member, at various times, of many London theatres ; has played 
Trinculo and Slender, Dame Hatley, Widow Twankey, Justice Greedy, 
Peter Croton, Sir Mincing Lane, Member for Slocum, King Richard 
(“Little Robin Hood”), Wicked Uncle in “Babes,” and a host of 
other characters, in all of which he has made a very favourable impression. 
He possesses the faculty of working up a part in the course of a few nights, 
and a happy facility for “ gagging,” which in low comedy is often found 
very useful. He has also been successful in the pieces he has written and 
produced: “Leave it to me” (farce), “Christmas Chimes” (drama), 
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“‘ Funnibone’s Fix,” “‘Oh! What a Day” (farces), and “The Secret of a 
Life ” (drama), all being his work. 


In the March number of THE THEATRE appeared some lines “To 
Shakespeare’s Love ;” they were sent to me from America as original, by 
Lucile Lovell, and were therefore published as written by her. I learn 
from Mr. Edward J. McPhelim that the stanzas were composed by him, 
and that he contributed them to the Easter number of the “ Chicago 
Current,” a year ago, with the additional verse :— 

‘“* And yet he held his poet’s pen, 
To the ideal true ; 
Lo! he created Imogen, 
And God made you.” 
It is only just that Mr. McPhelim should have the credit due to him for 
his very charming verses. 


Saturday evening, March 24, saw the last night of Miss Mary Anderson’s 
season at the Lyceum and the 166th performance of “ The Winter's Tale.” 
That such a lengthened run should have been accomplished speaks well 
‘for the cultured refinement and taste of the London public of to-day,” as 
the fair manageress mentioned in a speech full of gratitude delivered at the 
close of the evening in response to the acclamations and numerous floral 
offerings showered on her. The success was, however, really due to the 
assumption of the dual ré/s of Hermione and Perdita, to the first of which 
Miss Anderson had, night by night, imparted greater nobility and tender- 
ness. Of the second there was never a dissentient opinion ; it was the 
perfection of elegance and beauty. 

What a proud and delightful feeling a manager must experience when he 
can ¢fruthfully utter the words that Mr. Henry Irving spoke on Saturday, 
April 14, on his return to the Lyceum from America, and at the close of 
the 508th representation of “ Faust.” ‘After a long absence we are more 
than glad to find ourselves amongst you once more, and we are deeply 
grateful for the hearty welcome, which is not an unfamiliar sound under this 
roof.” The welcome was indeed an enthusiastic one to Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry from all that is best known in the artistic and literary 
world, nor were the other members of the company forgotten as they 
severally appeared. Both Mr. Irving and Miss Terry appear to have 
benefited by their travels, and were able to enter with fresh “zest and 
vigour” into their respective characters of Mephistopheles and Margaret, and 
“derive new inspiration from such a gathering of old and valued friends.” 
It was announced that in a month’s time Mr. Calmour’s play of “ The 
Amber Heart” would be produced, in which Miss Terry made such an 
impression as Ellaline, and that on the same evening Mr. Irving would . 
appear in the old drama of “ Robert Macaire,” so that a great treat is in 
store for those who will avail themselves of it. 
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“Palmistry,” by Ralph R. Lumley, produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, in a bright epigrammatic dialogue tells the story of 
a young gentleman and lady who meet at a fancy-dress ball as Romeo 
and Juliet. The feud of the Montagues and Capulets seems likely to be 
renewed in their proper persons, for two of the ancestors of Geoffrey 
Mannering and Geraldine Dalwyn have quarrelled and fought, and the 
young lady, who has a great veneration for her forefathers, insists that an 
apology shall be made. by Lieutenant Mannering, the descendant of the 
family that she considers gave offence. At first he refuses; es beaux yeux 
of Geraldine prove too attractive, and rather than lose her he makes the 
amende honorable. Miss Kate Rorke and Mr. E. W. Gardiner did full justice 
to the characters ; the little scene in which. she pretends she can tell the 
fortune of her admirer by “ palmistry ” being particularly archly rendered. 


I am very sorry to announce the death of Mr. W. J. Hill, who passed 
away on Friday, April 13, 1888. He was born in 1834, and was con- 
sequently in his 55th year. His first notable successes were at the Court 
Theatre, under Miss Marie Litton’s management, in ‘‘ Peacock’s Holiday,” 
and as Uncle Bopeddy in “The Wedding March.” In “The Happy 
Land” he made up as Mr. Robert Lowe. Mr. Hill was later a member 
of the Criterion company, where his drollery was thoroughly appreciated ; 
but it was as Mr. Cattermole in “The Private Secretary” that he achieved 
his greatest success and will be best remembered. ‘There is an excellent 
likeness of him in this character in the February, 1885, number of THE 
THEATRE. He had lately joined Mr. Gidden’s company at the Novelty, 
where his performance of Irascible Fizzleton, in “ Nita’s First,” had been 
immensely approved of, and, though he had been ailing for some months, 
appeared at first to have completely regained his strength. On Wednes- 
day, the 11th, however, he could only just manage to get through his part 
and to reach home. After this he rapidly sank, his end being attributable 
to apopiexy. Mr. Hill was much esteemed, respected, and loved, not 
only in his own domestic circle—to which he was deeply attached, and 
whose welfare was his one engrossing thought—but by almost all those 
with whom he was brought in contact. 


I have just heard of a most interesting collection of playbills which have 
been purchased for £250 for a museum in America. If consists of 4,000 
bills and 500 illustrations, pictorial and otherwise. It is unique of its kind, 
and it would be impossible to make such another perhaps. The late.happy 
possessor of them is still the owner of two collections, one of musical 
interest, thé’ other of Scotch bills, with many autograph letters, and the 
former were begged for the Bologna Exhibition. The latter are offered to 
the exhibition to be held at Glasgow. 


‘Barren Land,” by Henry Byatt and Sir William Magnay, produced at 
the Olympic on Wednesday afternoon, April 11, is so excellent in its first 
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two acts that I shall hope to see the third altered, and that the whole wi! 
then be reproduced. I shall therefore touch on it no further than to men- 
tion the excellent acting of Mr. Fuller Mellish, Mr. Royce Carleton, Mr. 
Frank Rodney, and Misses Annie Irish and Annie Webster, and the easy, 


natural manner in which Mr. Ben Greet played a small part, which he 
made a good one. 


A new play, in a prologue and four acts, entitled “ At Bay,” was produced 
at the Ladbroke Hall on April 9. It is by Mr. Charles Lander and Miss 
Ina L. Cassilis, and, though of the strongly sensational type, contains some 
good work, and will probably become a favourite in the provinces. The 
acting of Mr. Charles Lander, as Laurence Dudley, a thorough-paced 
scoundrel, and of Mr. D. G. English, as Vernon Gray, a manly young 
fellow, was particularly good, as was also that of Mr. Cecil H. Thornbury 
as Jerry Jackett. 


After a delay of nearly two years—owing to the refusal of a licence by 
successive dramatic censors—the adaptation by M. William Busnach of 
Zola’s “Germinal” has been produced at the Théatre du Chatelet in 
Paris. The scenes representing the French mining district are terribly 
realistic, and form an appropriate background for a play that is often 
painful in its intensity and brutal in its dialogue. It is a study of life that 
might well have been spared the stage, and is not likely to be seen in an 
English form. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from March 15 
to April 14, 1888 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus*) 


Mar. 16. “Dear Friends,” comedietta, by Mary .Righton. Ladbroke 
Hall. 


» 17.* “The Pirates of .Penzance,” operetta in two acts, written by 
W. S. Gilbert ; music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Savoy. 
» 17. “A Voice from the Bottle,” farce in one act, by J. Provand 
Webster. Princess’s. 
», 20.* “The Hunchback,” by Sheridan Knowles. Matinée. Prince 
of Wales’s. 


», 21. “Sweet Lavender,” original domestic drama in three acts, by 
A. W. Pinero. Terry’s. 


» 22." “Camille, or The Fate of a Coquette.” Matinée. Prince of 
Wales’s. 


» 23 ‘“*To the Death,” new drama in a prologue and three acts, 
dramatised by Rutland Barrington from the American novel, 
‘Mr. Barnes of New York.” Matinée. Olympic. 


», 26. “A Plunge in the Dark,” sensational drama in four acts, by 
George Roberts. Sadler’s Wells. 
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Mar. 31. “ The Pompadour,” new four-act play, founded by W. G. Wills 
and Sydney Grundy upon the “ Narciss” of Brachvogel. Hay- 
market. 

»» 31.* “A Run of Luck,” sporting drama in four acts, by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 

» 31. “Warranted Burglar Proof,” musical vaudeville in one act, 
adapted from the French of M. Felix Rémo by R. C. Steven- 
son ; music by Ivan Caryll and H. J. Leslie. Prince of Wales’s. 

»» 31-* “ Nita’s First,” farcical comedy in three acts, by T. G. Warren. 
Novelty. 

»» 31. “Fennel,” new romantic play in one act, adapted from “Le 
Luthier de Crémone of Francois Coppée,” ‘by Jerome K. 
Jerome. Novelty. 

April 2.* “ Forget-Me-Not,” play in three acts, written by Herman Merivale 
and Florence Grove. Lyceum. 

»  2.* “ Nance Oldfield,” one-act comedy, by Charles Reade. Lyceum. 

» 2 “The Trapper,” a new drama of the Far West, by George 
Roberts. Sadler’s Wells. 

» 2. “Too Lovely Black-Eyed Susan,” burlesque perversion of 
Douglas Jerrold’s drama, written by Horace Lennard ; music 
by Oscar Barrett. Crystal Palace. 

» 2. “Wanted an Heir,” musical comedy in one act, written by 
Malcolm Watson; music by Alfred J. Caldicott, Mu# Bac. 
St. George’s Hall. 

»  3- “Held Asunder,” original drama in four acts, by Malcolm 
Watson. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

» 4 “Airey Annie,” a travestie of “ Ariane,” in four acts but one 
scene, by F. C. Burnand. 

» 7» “ The Loadstone,” new and original drama in three acts, by T. 
Edgar Pemberton and W. H. Vernon. Matinée. Lyceum. 

» 7+ “The Widow’s Cap,” new and original comedietta, by Arthur 
Chapman. Ladbroke Hall. 

» 7 “For Himself Alone,” comedy in three acts, adapted (with 
permission) from T. W. Speight’s story of the same name by 
Holmes Kingston. Ladbroke Hall. 

»  9.* “The Wife’s Secret,” play in four acts, by George W. Lovell. 

St. James’s. 

» 9. “ At Bay,” new and original drama in a prologue and four acts, 
by Charles Lander and Ina Leon Cassilis. Ladbroke Hall. 

» 10 “Forgery,” three-act drama, by J. Carne-Ross. Ladbroke Hall. 

» 10. “Dorothy Gray,” five-act drama, by J. F. Nisbet. Matinée. 
Princess’s. 

» Ir. “ Barren Land,” original play in three acts, by Henry Byatt and 
William Magnay. Matinée. Olympic. 

»» 13. “ Palmistry,” one-act duologue, by Ralph R. Lumley. Matinée. 
Prince of Wales’s. 

» 14.* “ Faust,” adaptation of the first part of Goethe’s tragedy, arranged 
by W. G. Wills. Lyceum. 

In the Provinces, from March 13 to April 10, 1888 :— 

Mar. 23. “Steeple Jack,” domestic comedy in one act, by T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 
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“ Prince Otto,” drama in three acts, adapted by T. B. Thalberg 
and Gerald Gurney from R. L. Stevenson’s novel. Spa Con- 
cert Rooms, Harrogate. 


“ Madge,” domestic drama in four acts, by Frank Rogers. T. R., 

. Middlesborough. 

“Wicked London,” drama in five acts, by Frank Harvey. T. R.., 
Oldham. 

“M.D.,” new musical drama, adapted from the German of Von 
Moser, by Harry Paulton and Mostyn Tedde. T. R., Don- 
caster. 


“*Gwynne’s Oath,” drama in four acts, by Nelson Wheatcroft. 
T. R., Stratford. 


*“Qur Flossie,” comedy in one act, by W. F. Field. New 
Theatre, Addlestone. 

“Robert and Bertram,” or ‘The Volatile Vagrants,” farcical 
comedy in four acts, by Lieut. S. G. Horton, R.A. Royal 
Artillery Theatre, Woolwich. 

“Follow the Drum,” military melodrama in five acts, by Ross 
Challis. Royal Opera House, Wakefield. 


* Wilful Murder,” drama in four acts, by J. F. Preston. T.R., 
Woolwich. 


“The Rustic,” original “ agricultural” comic opera in two acts, 


music by W. F. Hulley, libretto by A. E. Siedle. Prince of 
Wales’s Hall, Swansea. 


“ Mistaken,” one act dialogue, by W. F. Field. Public Rooms, 
Southall. 


“Sang Bleu,” comedy in three acts, by Major Yeldham. 
Theatre Royal, Ryde. 





PARIS, 
(From March 16 to April 21, 1888.) 
“Le Bossu,” opéra-comique, by M. Charles Grisart. Gaité. 
“La Noce de'Chocolat,” extravaganza. Nouveau Cirque. 


“Mademoiselle Dargens,” contedy in three acts in prose, by M. 
Henri Amic. Odéon. 


‘Les Traboucayres,” melodrama. Chateau-d’Eau. 

‘“‘ L’Aveu,” drama in one act, by Sarah Bernhardt. Odéon. 
‘La Grande Marintre,” by M. Georges Ohnet. Porte Saint 
Martin. 

“ Doit et Avoir,” three-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabréque. 
Palais Royal. 

** Dora,” comedy in five acts, by Victorien Sardou. Gymnase. 

“La Belle Sophie,” opéra-bouffe in three acts, by MM. Paul 
Burani and. Eugéne Adams, to music of M. Edmond Missa. 
Menus-Plaisirs. 

*‘ Germinal,” drama in five acts and twelve tableaux, by William 
Busnach, adapted from the novel of Emile Zola. Chatelet. 
‘La Marchande de Sourires,” Japanese drama in five acts and 


_ two parts, by Madame Judith Gautier. Odéon. 
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MDME. CIIRISTINE NILSSON. 


** Music's golden tongue”... 


Keats, Tue Eve or St. AGN&s. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “‘ THE THEATRE” 
BY KINGSBURY AND NOTCITT, KNIGHTSUKIDGE, 
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